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CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


With this number, after having appeared in different forms and under 
various names since 1849, THE LUTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY enters upon 
its second decade as a theological journal published jointly by the seminaries 
in Gettysburg and Philadelphia. Professor RayMonp T. STAMM, of Gettys- 
burg, who has been in charge of the editorial management for ten years, 
now relinquishes this post. Tar LuTHERAN CHURCH QUARTERLY will not 
lose the valued services of Professor Stamm, however, for he will remain 
a member of the editorial board. His colleague in the Gettysburg faculty, 
Professor M. Hapwin Fiscuer, has served as the business manager for the. 
same period of time and will continue in this capacity in the future.- Pro- 
fessor Emit E. Fiscuer will continue to represent the Philadelphia Seminary. 
Because of the pressure of other duties Professor Russel D. Snyder has 
withdrawn from his position and is now succeeded by Assistant Professor 
Tueopore G. Taprert, of Philadelphia, as the fourth member of the editorial 
board. Beginning with this issue the editorial management will devolve upon 
the latter. 

Among the contributors to this issue, in addition to those mentioned 
above, is JoHN ABERLY, president of the Gettysburg Seminary and a fre- 
quent contributor of articles on theological topics. 

Paut J. Hon, until recently editor of the Christian Life Course and 
other literature prepared for the Parish and Church School Board of the 
United Lutheran Church, was elected professor in the Philadelphia Seminary 
in May, 1937, to occupy a chair in the department of Practical Theology. 

On the occasion of the inauguration of Professor Hoh, CHartes M. 
Jacoss, president of the Philadelphia Seminary, indicated the functions of a 
professor of Practical Theology. A portion of his address appears under 
the title, “Is Theology Practical?” 

Watton H. GreEeEveEr is secretary of the United Lutheran Church and 
author of the recently published The Work of the Lord. 

A contributor to the New Testament Commentary, Witi1aM C. BERKE- 
MEYER is pastor of St. Matthew’s Church, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 

GrorcE R. SELtTzer, formerly librarian in the Hartford Seminary Foun- 
dation, is now assistant professor in the Philadelphia Seminary. 

Devser W. CrarK is rector of Christ Episcopal Church, Coxsackie, 
New York, and official historian of that village. For the past two years he 
has been at work on a biography of Justus Falckner and his researches have 
led him to re-examine the records of the Lutheran pioneer, Joshua Kocherthal. 

Having completed his work for a doctor of philosophy degree (1937) 
with a thesis on “The History of the Finns in the Western Reserve,” JoHN 
I. KoLEHMAINEN is now teaching in Waukegan, Illinois. 
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THE PERIL OF MINIMIZING JESUS* 


RAYMOND T. STAMM 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


sen the Greeks came to Philip saying, “Sir, we would see 

Jesus,” he did not stop to ask them whether they had good 
eyes; nor did Andrew first examine them and prescribe Semitic 
glasses lest they modernize their Master by seeing him as a Greek. 
Across the centuries, from the writing of First Corinthians Thir- 
teen to the publication of Charles M. Sheldon’s, Jn His Steps, the 
followers of Jesus have been asking, ““What would Jesus do?” 
For the most part they have been unaware of any danger in doing 
so, and if there had been historians to call it to their attention, they 
would have replied that the real peril lay in not modernizing Jesus. 
And unless they had been convinced that 


- “He Who for men their surety stood, 
And poured on earth His precious Blood, 
Pursues in heav’n his mighty plan, 

The Saviour and the Friend of man,” 


the mere memory of Jesus as a historical figure, receding more 
and more into the dim and distant past, would not have carried 
down to us with more than a fraction of the power of the living 
Lord. 

And yet there is a sense in which what men have seen in Jesus 
has always depended upon their eyesight. Whether liberal or 
conservative, radical, ultra, or middle of the way in our theological 
approach, we all need glasses to correct the bias of our eyes if we 
would see Jesus as He was. This is the reminder and the warning 


1 A discussion of some vital issues raised by Professor Henry J. Cadbury, of Harvard, 
in his Lowell Lectures of 1935, now published under the title, The Peril of Modernizing 
Jesus (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1937. vi, 216 pages. $2). While not 
intended to be a Life of Christ, this book is an indispensable guide on the subject to any 
one who lays claim to scientific histerical method. 
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which Professor Cadbury has published in his book, The Peril of 
Modernizing Jesus. He prescribes a pair of historical bifocals 
wherewith to distinguish between the Jesus of history and the 
Christ of faith, without illegitimate borrowings between faith and 
history, so that we may see clearly “to follow both as far as each 
will lead us.” His aim is “to minimize the modernness of Jesus,” 
in correction of what he views as the distortions of such advocates 
of the Social Gospel as C. A. Ellwood, S. Mathews, V. G. -Sim- 
khovitch, and J. E. Carpenter. 

His book comes at a time when many preachers who have been 
stressing the social applications of the teachings of Jesus have 
become appalled at the difficulties which stand in the way of estab- 
lishing God’s kingdom on earth, and are looking with longing 
eyes towards the banner with the strange device “Crisis Theology.” 
Meanwhile the conservatives whom they had been attacking are 
gleefully saying, “We told you so.” Under these circumstances, 
Professor Cadbury’s book calls for, and will certainly produce, 
earnest heart-searching and vigorous and extended debate. It is 
to be hoped that one of the outcomes of this discussion will be to 
challenge the author to follow it with a book on the peril of 
mimmemng Jesus; for, while in the present volume he is rightly 
concerned with the problem of historical accuracy in our picture 
of Jesus, an even greater peril in our modern age is the growing 
tendency to defy, or, worse still to ignore, Jesus and His teachings 
as irrelevant to our needs or counter to our desires. Consequently 
the very practical question arises whether those who put on the 
historical bifocals which he prescribes can see clearly to steer 
safely between the Scylla of “modernizing” Jesus and the Cha- 
rybdis of minimizing Him. But first it is in order to give, follow- 
ing the author’s own language, the diagnosis and the cure which he 
prescribes. 


I 


THE CAUSE AND CurE oF MODERNIZATION 


The soldiers at the trial of Jesus, says Professor Cadbury, 
put on Him their own kind of clothes and we all tend to clothe 
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Him with our own thoughts. But, if we wish to avoid even more 
glaring anachronisms than the wrist watch which some one has put 
on a statue of Mary in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, we must see to it that the clothes which we put on Him 
are in the style of His century and not of ours. In such cases as 
Brown-Serman and Prichard’s “morgue, police stations and 
doctors’ offices” through which Joseph and Mary are said to have 
searched for the boy Jesus before they finally found Him in the 
Temple, or Bruce Barton’s first century house in Nazareth with 
its separate kitchen and private upstairs bedrooms for a family of 
eight or more, the incongruity is apparent on the very surface. 
But the modernizations of which the advocates of the Social Gospel 
are guilty are far more serious. 

Modernization of Jesus is nothing new. Until recently it was 
neither thought of, nor was it feasible to place Jesus in His setting. 
The causes of modernization have been excusable ignorance due 
to lacunae in our information; unavoidable anthropomorphism; 
reaction from thoroughgoing deification, which makes the liberal 
mind less careful of its own errors; the hyphenated definition of 
Jesus as the God-man, which makes it possible to infer that so far 
as He is like us today He is human, so far as unlike, He is divine; 
the incompatibility of the practical purposes of the theologian, the 
apologist and the preacher with singleminded historical reconstruc- 
tion; the tendency of laymen, sociologists and novelists to see the 
likenesses rather than the differences; the self-flattery involved in 
the assumption that since our own approach and ideas are right, 
Jesus must have shared them; the fallacy that lies in supposing 
that the Christian movement could have been given impetus only 
by such qualities in its founder as would give impetus to a move- 
ment today; the claim of originality in Jesus as if He had lived 
in vacuo; and the effort to show Jesus’ timelessness by pointing to 
ancient elements that have been transcended. 

The cure is to know ourselves, to be on guard against flattering 
ourselves, to avoid short-cuts to practical ends, and to try to learn 
more about the mentality of Jesus’ environment. ‘We need to re- 
member that the Gospel records are a standing enemy as well as 
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a standing ally to the modernization of Jesus. We must not permit 
the Evangelists to be made the scapegoats for whatever the modern 
critic may not like and may therefore wish to modernize in Jesus 
by relieving him of it. On the other hand, Dr. Cadbury is very 
cautious about using the Gospel of John as history at all, and he 
assumes that the Synoptics and the oral tradition which preceded 
them have already been affected, i.e. “modernized,” by the interests 
of the early church. Nevertheless the Synoptic Gospels are un- 
hellenic, and they preserve accurately much of the genuine Jewish 
character of the Gospel story. They show that the contrast be- 
tween Jesus and ourselves is not merely between ancient and 
modern but also between oriental and western. 

What are the characteristics of this modern and western mind 
as contrasted with the ancient and oriental? Its thinking is 
abstract, in terms of cause and effect, impersonal natural law, 
genetic development and evolution towards “some far off divine 
event.” The coming of God’s kingdom is gradual and by human 
coOperation with Him, the final judgment is inward and present, 
and the decline of empires on the losing of an individual soul a 
process of automatic decay. To the man in the street miracle is 
the breaking of a law of nature, the unique violation by God of the 
fixed laws that He has established, either a special, direct inter- 
vention in an otherwise largely automatic universe, or sometimes 
accepted merely as evidence for the existence of other laws beyond 
and above the laws that we know. The modern man thinks in 
terms of biological evolutionary forces, economic determinism, 
impersonal moral necessity and cultural development. He asso- 
ciates the brotherhood of man with the fatherhood of God and 
speaks of groups and of social solidarity. He inquires concerning 
the ethics of government, taxation, war, slavery, private property, 
the inheritance of wealth, interest on money, monogamy, prosti- 
tution, and racial discrimination. He aims at the mass in order 
to improve the individual and tries to deal with both parties to a 
dispute at once by rising into a plane of action which takes the 
interests, privileges, rights, and duties of both of them into view. 
The altruistic appeal is the great conscious factor: human need, 
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service, and the infinite worth of the human soul. The social 
motive is an external stimulus to action, social principles are the 
regulative laws of mutual relationship, and social institutions are 
the objects of moral criticism and control. Many liberal Christians 
espouse prohibition, pacifism, socialism or communism. The 
modern socially-minded man starts with the ideal to be realized 
and inquires what steps are to be taken. He relies on laws, 
reforms, changed customs, mechanical preventives. He is guided 
by expediency and conjectured results and at times he is tempted 
to adopt immoral means to worthy ends, crushing individuals to 
make a better world for individuals, permitting tyranny in the 
quest of liberty, or waging war toend war. The liberal Protestant 
has a concept of purpose for his life—‘Purpose with a capital P— 
unwavering, conscious, absorbing, glorifying,” integrating his 
personality. This he assumes must have been the possession of 
every great man in the past. “God has a plan for every life,” he 
says, and he finds it in cooperating with God to bring in the King- 
dom. His is an active life. He budgets his time and seeks steady 
employment, economic efficiency, and creativity. He is a propa- 
gandist with a program: the brotherhood of man and the father- 
hood of God. He aims at the actual empirical bases of life, relies 
on experience and searches for standards. He demands a con- 
sciousness of divine approval and seeks a mystical relation with 
God, and to many a man today “personal religion would seem 
spoiled if it were required, unnatural if prescribed, self-defeating 
if performed with the clear expectation of reward.” 

Whether the modern and western mind is right about all this 
is not under discussion here. Dr. Cadbury’s point is that what- 
ever attitude we assume towards it must be taken on our own 
responsibility instead of attributing our ideas to Jesus, because 
this modern view of life and religion was not Jesus’ view. Jesus’ 
thinking was practical, ethical, and concrete rather than meta- 
physical and abstract. The Aramaic language which He spoke 
is poor in abstract terms, and its psychology is expressed in words 
of physiological localization. To a certain extent language is 
determinative of thought: “What we can say often determines our 


thinking.” 
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The subjects of Jesus’ thought were much those of His con- 
temporaries. Instead of evolution, He viewed history as a series 
of world cataclysms, of epochs sharply marked off, and of his- 
torical crises precipitated onto human and natural affairs from 
without. There is no idea of progress in the Sermon on the 
Mount. There is in Jesus “an unmodern theism.” He believed 
that God’s Kingdom would come suddenly and that there would 
be a definite day of judgment. The pure in heart would see God, 
not by the operation of laws of psychology or of character forma- 
tion, but because God would vouchsafe to them the beatific vision; 
and conversely with the punishment of the wicked. Jesus did not 
enunciate impersonal moral laws, and had no thought of tertiary 
causes. He believed in Satan, demons, and angels, and to Him 
miracles were a striking evidence of divine attention and power. 
His refusal to give a special Messianic sign does not mean that 
He did not think miracles important, for He condemned Caper- 
naum and other cities for not repenting after seeing His mighty 
works. 

Unlike the modern man, “Jesus does not connect the brother- 
hood of man with God, perhaps He does not use the idea at all.” 
Jesus approached the problems of government, taxation, war, 
slavery, etc., not from the point of view of social ethics, but from 
that of the individual. ‘Social solidarity as we conceive it is not 
an abstraction attributable to Jesus,” in spite of the fact that the 
growing individualism of his day cannot have completely oblit- 
erated the old Hebrew sense of group solidarity. Jesus aimed at 
the individual, leaving mass improvement at most as a by-product 
of personal right behavior, and not vice versa. When two parties 
were in dispute, He seems to have thought of one man at a time: 
“Even the Golden Rule is not bifocal in its intention but merely 
advice for each man by himself.’”’ Nowhere is there an unmistak- 
able appeal to the rights and needs of the other party or even to the 
interests of society in general. Jesus thought not of the object of 
the social or antisocial act but of the doer of the act. 

Although the absence of the altruistic motive in the Synoptic 
Gospels is an argument from silence, not so is the presence of the 
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self-regarding motive. The Golden Rule does not leave out one- 
self. Jesus appealed both to post-mortem retribution and to the 
more immediate rewards. He fostered an active goodness in men 
and women, but believed that it was God who would make the 
world better. He relied upon man’s sense of duty rather than 
his rights, and His simple social technique was “Make the 
tree good.” 

Jesus’ ruling motive was obedience to God’s will. But this 
does not mean, says Dr. Cadbury, that He had the program of “a 
thoroughly self-conscious, self-directing God,’ as in the Gospel 
of John; for even in the Synoptic Gospels “the programmatic ut- 
terances are secondary.” Jesus was born into a culture that was 
a going concern, in which “‘to plot a career de novo would occur 
to almost nobody.” The scribes of His day did not cherish a sense 
of special mission, nor was Jesus a systematic teacher of His 
disciples or careful in His evangelistic planning. He sowed His 
seed largely at random and left the results to God. Not even His 
martyrdom proves that he had a plan, for Mark 8:31, 9:31 and 
10:33-34 are retrospective, and Jesus’ death may have been only 
submitting to adversity as it came: the religious man leaves plan- 
ning to God and simply submits to the inevitable. “A large part 
of Jesus’ sayings interpreted as indicating an intelligent and chosen 
aim, may be understood in this sense of passive fatalism,”’ and the 
argument which deduces from the results of Jesus’ life that He 
must have had a definite aim must reckon with the fact that life 
often works the other way: “Men aim at one thing and find 
another. They build better than they know and God takes their 
failures and makes successes of them.” 

The economic life of Jesus’ day was simple, and His personal 
program may also have been hand to mouth. In the Gospels there 
is no satisfactory summary of any principle for general application, 
and this indicates that Jesus had no such conscious unifying 
principle. Probably He shared the view of contemporary Judaism 
here and rejected it there. And yet His life is not to be regarded 
as wholly without unity; but it was the unity of the unphrased 
inner quality and temperament of the man who “went about doing 
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good.” It is these hidden soul habits that give us a sense of 
unison with Him, and it would be more profitable for us to inquire 
into these than into His “program.” 

Religious experience as we understand it was not a major 
subject of Jesus’ teaching. His was a religion of obedience to 
God—not a legal status exactly, but external, objective, and 
practical. Like His contemporaries He had much to say about 
rewards and punishments, and this in spite of His groping reaction 
against the abuses of legalism. He had little to say about the 
devotional life, and His agreement with Judaism was far more 
conspicuous than His difference. He was not as conscious of a 
break with the Law as were His opponents: adherents of the 
status quo usually perceive the conflict more promptly than the 
dissenting reformer. Jesus’ words about prayer may be some in- 
dication of His experience in praying, but they assume prayer as 
practiced by the Jews about Him. He was probably ascetic, yet 
neither in a medieval nor in a modern sense, but in a way charac- 
teristic of Judaism. The aim of His asceticism was not self- 
discipline but obedience to God. The morbid gnawing of an 
uneasy conscience in Him is improbable, but that He was without 
sin is, says Dr. Cadbury, “a later theological assumption.” Again, 
whereas we are burdened with a sense of corporate guilt, we can 
hardly assign to Jesus the sin of the nation as something He shared. 

Messiahship was not something which Jesus took upon Him- 
self, but which God put upon Him. Jesus “did not live in the 
ecstatic moment, nor glory in it, nor even in the more normal sense 
of abiding fellowship with God.” His prayer was not a prayer for 
light but for strength and obedience. God revealed His will to 
Him step by step in what he let happen to Him, and Jesus inter- 
preted God’s will from what was happening. 

God was not in the foreground but in the background of 
Jesus’ teaching. Jesus lived in a community which took God for 
granted, and for such people the mere name of God does not have 
the same mark of religiousness that it may have elsewhere. “For 
Jesus religion is an area continuous with the rest of our life... . 
Because life is all of one piece religion is far less supernatural and 
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superhuman to Jesus than to much of our own thinking. Or, if 
one prefers to put it so, nature and humanity are far more divine 
to Him than to us.” 


II 


Is THE CORRECTION ACCURATE? 


A Life of Jesus written according to these specifications 
would certainly be “demodernized.” But in respect at least to this 
last quotation, where it is said that for Jesus religion is an area 
continuous with the rest of our life, does it not put Him far ahead 
of those in every generation, our own included, who think of God 
as “the Totally Other’? -Leaving this point, however, for the 
time being, we ask whether the glasses which Dr. Cadbury has 
prescribed are correctly fitted to the eyes of those who preach the 
Social Gospel. 

In some respects there is an over-correction for long-distance 
vision. Again and again it happens that the evidence on con- 
troverted historical questions concerning Jesus is so evenly 
balanced that a decision becomes exceedingly difficult for the con- 
scientious biographer. In such cases Dr. Cadbury sometimes adds 
his ounce of caution to the negative side of the scales, while an- 
other, with equal caution, would adopt the positive conclusion. If 
the latter is open to the charge of having modernized Jesus, the 
former is in danger of having failed to give due weight to those 
elements in life and religious experience which are common to 
Jesus and ourselves. 

Again, in more than one place the argument of this book rests 
heavily upon the silence of the records and upon the fact that they 
do not make explicit what we regard as implicit in Jesus’ message. 
A typical example is the statement that the weight of Jesus’ appeal 
is to the self-regarding rather than to the altruistic motive. While 
it is true that some of the Old Testament prophets in their moments 
of exasperation could declare that their God would save His people 
simply to vindicate His own honor rather than because He had 
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found them worth saving, this was not the dominant idea in the 
Jewish religion. The ruling conception was that God loved His 
people with an everlasting love. And so, when Jesus bade His 
hearers observe how God was sending His rain upon the just and 
the unjust and when He called upon them to imitate the divine 
perfection in impartial goodness by loving their enemies, it is 
difficult to believe that He thought that God was good to all merely 
for the sake of His own self-regard and not because, like the father 
of the prodigal, He loved sinners and was waiting for them to 
repent and return. The shepherd going after the one lost sheep 
until he finds it is Jesus’ picture of God; but would Jesus have said 
that the divine Shepherd did it for His own reputation and satis- 
faction, and not because He valued the sheep in itself? The very 
genius of the religion of Israel lay in the conviction that God loved 
His people and pitied them as a father pities his children, and that 
He had made known to them His love by giving them His Law, 
which they believed had been the precious instrument wherewith 
the world had been created. Obedience to this Law, conceived as 
imitation of God, was the cardinal principle of Judaism. It is true 
that the conception of that Law as the whole of God’s will and 
nothing but God’s will revealed to Moses for all the future dis- 
couraged those who lived under it from asking the whys and 
wherefores of the commandments. Nevertheless it would be 
hazardous to say that the Jew loved his neighbor only because God 
had commanded him to do so and would punish him if he did not. 
What we call altruism was certainly also a motive. 

To be sure, it was not the hyper-altruism of certain of our 
humanists today who would find fault with the Golden Rule be- 
cause it refuses to dispense with the self-regarding motive and 
demands that the relations between a man and his neighbor be on 
a fifty-fifty basis. But such a specious leaning over backwards 
against the idea of rewards in this life and in the life to come is 
an aberration and not an essential element in the approach of those 
who lay stress upon the social application of the Gospel today. 
Needless to say it is not to be read back into Jesus’ teaching. 
It can have no standing in any court of ethics whether ancient or 
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modern. If the universe were so ordered as to demand the utmost 
sacrifice of individuals, and then, having used them as tools to 
serve its own ends, were to toss them upon the scrapheap of non- 
existence, it would be vicious to the core, its God a moral mon- 
strosity, far beneath our own best insight which is increasingly 
forbidding us to use other persons as means to our own ends and 
not as ends in themselves. 

If God is righteous and if He is also our loving heavenly 
Father—which are two assumptions that Jesus made—He must be 
impartially interested in the highest welfare of all His children. 
Hence there is a necessary connection both for Jesus and ourselves 
between the concepts of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. Certainly the connection between love to God and love 
to one’s fellowman is made explicit in Jesus’ answer to the scribe’s 
question about the great commandment (Mark 12:29-31), and 
to say that Jesus did not connect the fatherhood of God with the 
brotherhood of man is to miss seeing the woods while looking at 
the trees through the critic’s lens. Those who are emphasizing the 
social implications of the Gospel will do well not to worry too 
much about the peril of “modernizing” Jesus on this point, but 
still beware lest they minimize Him. 

Another point of over-correction appears in the discussion 
concerning the purpose and plan of Jesus. When it is affirmed that 
Jesus had no sense of corporate sharing of His people’s sin, we 
must ask what compelling reasons there are to reject the Synoptic 
view that he had. One of the reasons given is that Jesus was an 
apocalyptist and that the apocalyptists stood outside the fate of 
their people without taking upon themselves the burden of the 
apostate masses who were destined to destruction. But surely the 
writer of the prayer of confession in the book of Daniel cannot 
be said to have stood aloof from the fate of his fellow Jews, nor 
the writer of the book of Jonah from that of the worst enemies 
of his nation as typified in the penitent people of Nineveh. The 
Maccabean martyrs were said to have prayed that God would 
somehow accept the punishment which they were undergoing as 
sufficient for the nation, and in more than one place the apocalyp- 
tists themselves betrayed an uneasy conscience over the traditional 
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consignment of the vast majority of mankind to destruction. “For 
I could wish that I myself were anathema from Christ for my 
brethren’s sake, my kinsmen according to the flesh,” said Paul, 
who was trying to follow in the footsteps of his Lord. 

As Dr. Cadbury himself admits, if Jesus considered Himself 
to be the Messiah, He must have had some plan. But what was 
it? What were His hopes for His people? Is it “modernizing” 
Jesus to say that He thought of men codperating with God to-bring 
in the Kingdom? When Jesus called Peter and his fellows to 
become fishers of men, what did He want with the men who were 
to be caught in the Kingdom net? Was it simply to snatch them 
from the jaws of the coming destruction? Or did He think that 
the repentance which He was preaching was in some way vitally 
affecting the conditions under which God would act? These 
questions are, of course, more easily asked than answered. War- 
schauer has exaggerated to the point of artificiality when he 
represents Jesus as having gone up to Jerusalem deliberately to get 
Himself killed, hoping thereby to force God’s hand or induce Him 
toact. At the other extreme are those who imply that Jesus would 
have sung with approval, 


“Lord, Thou needest not, I know, 
Service such as I can bring; 

Yet I long to prove and show 
Full allegiance to my King.” 


The incongruity of this sentiment when applied to Jesus be- 
comes apparent the moment we think of Paul—the Paul who wrote 
to the Colossians: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, 
and fill up on my part that which is lacking of the afflictions of 
Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake, which is the church.” And 
this very passage also makes it clear that Paul thought of himself 
as a man with a mission, called to be an apostle. Then, on the 
other side of Jesus, stands John the Baptist, a man with a purpose 
so inflexible that he became a victim of the headsman’s axe—John 
whose preaching had so impressed Jesus that He declared that 
there had been none greater than he. Moreover, Jesus was cer- 


—— 
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tainly not without knowledge of His Old Testament predecessors, 
men like Isaiah and Jeremiah who had had a very definite call; and 
it was these men who had set the example of that tenacity of 
purpose which cannot be explained as “casual,’”? but which had 
made them, as Jeremiah put it, “a fortified city, and an iron pillar, 
and brazen walls, against the whole land.” If these men inspired 
Jesus, and if His contemporaries, John the Baptist and Paul, to 
say nothing of such Messianic aspirants as Judas of Galilee and 
Theudas, had a purpose in life, we are certainly not compelled to 
reject the Synoptic evidence and adopt the view that Jesus went 
through life casually, passively, and fatalistically. 

Nor is this view established by appealing to the simpler and 
more casual economic life in Jesus’ day. As F. C. Grant in The 
Economic Background of the Gospels and C. C. McCown in The 
Genesis of the Social Gospel have shown, the easygoing, carefree 
life which romantic writers have assumed for Jesus is more than 
likely to have been rudely disturbed by the harshness of His cir- 
cumstances. An even greater peril than modernizing Jesus by 
reading back into His mind our own ideas and ideals lies in seeking 
to relieve the strain which the Sermon on the Mount places upon 
our faith by assuming that it was easier for Jesus living among 
the birds and wild flowers of Palestine to trust God than it is for 
us in a more rigid climate and more complex economic struggle. 
For those who had to go hungry, starving was just as painful a 
process under the Pax Romana as it had ever been, and even if it 
had not been so, many of the patriots of Rome’s subject peoples 
would have preferred hunger and anarchy with liberty to the 
comparative peace and prosperity maintained by the mailed fist of 
the Caesars. The calm enforced in Palestine in the days of Jesus 
could not mask completely the growing revolutionary complex 
which was to explode into the rebellion of the years 66-70, and 
jt is hard to see how a religious teacher like Jesus could be blind 
to this feeling, whatever he might propose as its remedy. S. 
Liberty in his book, The Political Relations of Christ's Mimstry, 
shows how unlikely it is that Jesus was not fully and keenly aware 
of the differences between Himself and His opponents. Having 
repudiated the bread-and-compromise policy of the Sadducees and 
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the Herods at the very beginning of His ministry, He ended by 
challenging the financial racket of the wealthy highpriestly families 
in its citadel in the Temple. Mark 8:15, “Take heed, beware of 
the leaven of the Pharisees and the leaven of Herod,” and its 
parallel, Matthew 16:6, “Take heed and beware of the leaven of 
the Pharisees and Sadducees,” whatever difficulties the interpreter 
may have with them in their present context, at least indicate that 
Jesus was not unaware of the connection between the “den of 
robbers” and the legal casuistry which helped to support and 
perpetuate it. 

Jesus’ great declaration in Mark 7:15, “There is nothing from 
without the man that going into him can defile him; but the things 
that proceed out of the man are those that defile the man” was 
not only directed against the oral tradition which had been de- 
veloped by the scribes, but it ran counter to the written law in the 
Pentateuch itself, which ascribes the same divine origin and im- 
mutability to the ceremonial as to the moral laws. Of course Jesus 
did not sweep aside immediately the whole of the ritual law, for 
some of its requirements He obeyed and commanded others to obey. 
But, whether oral or written, moral or ceremonial, whatever got 
into the way of Jesus’ conscience—the prophetic conscience of a 
mind in harmony with the mind of His Father in heaven—had to 
go. Jesus’ conception of God’s will brought Him into collision with 
the scribes and Pharisees too often for us to suppose that His 
conflict with them was only casual and that it did not arise from 
a set purpose or from a sense of His prophetic calling. Judging 
from what He said and did, we must interpret the saying, “I came 
not to destroy, but to fulfill,’ to include abrogation as well as 
obedience. Naturally His consciousness of the breach would not 
be so sharp at the beginning of His ministry as at the end, but 
that is very different from denying to Jesus a consistent purpose 
throughout. Surely Jesus could change the plan of His prophetic 
activities according as the human response to His preaching re- 
quired without thereby giving up His purpose or becoming a 
“vagabond.” 

It is true that Jesus’ “predictions” of His suffering and death 
stand recorded in the white light of the disciples’ Easter conviction; 
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but it is treating them too drastically to refuse entirely their 
evidence that He had a purpose in setting His face towards 
Jerusalem. It is not necessary to push the pendulum of reaction 
from the view that at His baptism Jesus’ whole subsequent career 
lay blueprinted before His eyes to the opposite extreme of denying 
the power of the Isaian ideal of the Servant in fixing the purpose 
of Jesus to go about doing good and to induce His nation to join 
Him in responding to the same ideal. The Servant concept im- 
plied something more than merely letting things happen to oneself 
and submitting fatalistically as a good Stoic would have done. 
The Servant would hardly have been done to death if he had not 
previously been actively codperating with God. Jesus’ prayer in 
Gethsemane is not to be taken in isolation from His whole active 
ministry of doing good and interpreted passively as fatalism; and 
the same holds true of “Thy will be done” in the Lord’s Prayer—a 
prayer which He not only gave to His followers to pray, but which 
He prayed Himself. It was active resignation, submission with 
a purpose, to the will of His Father in heaven, a very different 
thing from drifting along from day to day accepting what God 
allowed to happen to Him. “Fatalism,”’ whether naive or sophis- 
ticated, is not the word to describe it. Fate—the very word as it is 
used today, spelled with or without a capital F, compresses within 
its four letters the quintessence of modern irreligion, as indeed of 
the irreligion of all times. Fate and Father were not synonyms for 
Jesus, and to speak of His resignation to His Father’s will as 
“naive fatalism” is itself to modernize Him. Consequently, just as 
our real peril is not modernizing but minimizing Jesus in the matter 
of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man, so also 
with our idea of purpose in life. Those who are trying to persuade 
people who are cynical, selfish, and jazz-minded to look at life more 
deeply and become cross-bearers with Jesus have far more to fear 
from minimizing Jesus than from modernizing Him. 


III 
WANTED: Panoptic BIFOCALS 


It is evident that both liberals and conservatives will find 
considerable edge-blur in trying to look at Jesus through Dr. 
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Cadbury’s bifocals. No man can wear the glasses which fit an- 
other without risking distorted vision and headache, and there is 
something to be said in favor of looking at Jesus first through 
one’s own eyes without any glasses at all, on the other hand, one’s 
eyes may have been long defective without himself being aware of 
it. The glasses here prescribed do correct certain errors which are 
still all too common among us. 

First is the correction of the distorting effect of pride in our 
own human will and achievements. Pride goes before a fall, 
having first made its victim blind with “I’’-disease to everything in 
life that does not offer incense on the altar of its own self-esteem ; 
and not the least exhibition of it is the habit among all parties, 
whether neo-Thomist in reaction against scientific materialism, 
Barthian against humanism, or Fundamentalist against the pre- 
tensions of human reason, of pasting the label of “pride” upon 
whatever it is which they happen to dislike. There is a humility 
which is proud of itself. It pinches the life out of human reason, 
counting that no murder, but resuscitating the corpse and im- 
pressing it into service to construct the most intricate and unyield- 
ing systems of theology which stigmatize those who disagree, 
however sincerely, as “invincibly ignorant,” “radical,” “weak in 
faith,” “unbelievers,” “atheists,” etc. Failing to see that many 
of the things which it insists are mysteries to be accepted on faith 
have been or are being cleared up by historical study, it goes on 
binding upon men’s faith an unnecessary burden grievous to be 
borne. Adherents of the Social Gospel are not alone in flattering 
themselves that Jesus must have shared their views. The most 
orthodox theologian may, while thinking that he has laid all his 
pride low at the feet of Jesus, find it again in the system which 
he has constructed by using the same human reason the validity 
of which he has denied. It is a tu quoque argument, but it is high 
time for all hands to stop pasting labels and join in humble, tolerant 
comradeship in seeking for the answers to life’s ultimate questions. 
Only so can the scandal of our Lutheran and other denominational 
divisions be prevented from minimizing Jesus. The way does not 
lie in uniformity of opinion which excommunicates historical 
research. 
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More than once in the course of a survey of Lives of Jesus 
one finds himself asking which have minimized Jesus more, those 
who picture Jesus as a true human being but fail to draw the de- 
ductions concerning the divine nature revealed in Him, or those 
who apply to Him such specious formulas as, “He was in history, 
but not of history.” The latter sometimes begin by wrenching 
the Old Testament prophets out of their historical context and 
applying “Messianic prophecy” to Jesus as if it had furnished a 
blueprint of every detail in His life. While we need to guard 
against the other extreme of mere casualness, our vision does 
need to be corrected in this matter of prophecy. A careful study 
of the Gospel of Mark should have suggested long ago that human 
events guided Jesus as He went along and that His plans were 
subject to change in accordance with the human response which 
He evoked. There is a difference between supposing that Jesus 
was inspired by the hopes expressed in the prophets and thinking 
that He felt Himself bound to do thus and not otherwise just 
because it had been “‘predicted.”’ 

A third correction which is needed grows out of the same 
tendency to interpret Jesus apart from His environment. This 
error lies in the mistaken notion that we do honor to Jesus by 
depreciating in comparison with Him the religious achievement 
of His people. Dr. Cadbury’s discussion of the relation between 
Jesus and the Pharisees gives us a truer perspective and enables 
us to be more just to the normative Judaism of His day, and 
consequently of our own times. Still all too common is the equa- 
tion: “Pharisee equals hypocrite,” and many a Christian sermon 
lies open to the charge of bearing false witness against men like 
Hillel and Shammai and Aqiba. How much better it would be to 
picture the best that was in the Pharisees and say to the modern 
Christian, “Your righteousness must exceed that.’’ In deciding 
what was the plus which Jesus put into the religion of His people, 
we should bear in mind the distinction between novelty and 
creativity. The latter does not necessarily require to bring into 
existence things which never were on sea or land, but it may 
consist of incarnating in oneself and others what has hitherto been 
too largely a vision or an ideal. Realizing this, the Christian 
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interpreter of the Sermon on the Mount need not make too much 
of the difference between Hillel’s negative statement of the Golden 
Rule and the positive form given to it by Jesus; and so, too, with 
the comparison between Jesus’ teaching about forgiveness and the 
statements about forgiving one’s enemies found in such documents 
as The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. The challenge to 
Jesus’ originality does not lie here, but in His ability to get His 
teachings applied by the workers in the laboratory of life. The 
task of the Christian apologist is primarily one of living according 
to the inspiration of Jesus, and only secondarily to write books to 
defend His originality. The latter would hardly be necessary if 
Christians were more consistent in their living. Nowhere is 
Christianity more inconsistent with its basic ethics, and nowhere 
is it in danger of minimizing Jesus more, than when its spokesmen 
aid and abet the pogroms directed against His people by a self- 
worshiping nationalism driven mad by the economic and spiritual 
consequences of its wars, past, present, and future. To indict a 
whole people, and to say that they are today under the curse of God 
because Jesus denounced some of the Pharisees nineteen centuries 
ago and because some of their ancestors shared the responsibility 
of Pilate for the Crucifixion, is to reveal a spiritual blind-spot 
that stands in grievous need of glasses to keep it from conceiving 
of God in Caliban fashion after the image of its own hatreds and 
brutality. 

The real difference between Jesus and the other teachers of 
His day stands revealed by what happened to the bookkeeping con- 
ception of religion because of the resurgence of the prophetic spirit 
in Him. Paul, in breaking with the legalistic basis of Judaism, 
was certain that he had “the mind of Christ.” This is shown by 
the fact that he very rarely quoted the teachings of Jesus—a fact 
which is not to be explained by inferring that he was interested 
only in the heavenly Lord, but by remembering that Paul felt him- 
self under the guidance of the Spirit, which to him meant the 
guidance of his Master as a living presence freeing him from 
the need to quote the sayings of Jesus as if they had been items in 
a code of law. The same principle finds its fullest expression in 
the Gospel of John (14:26; 16:13). Of the Synoptics, Mark 
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shows most hostility to legalism. But, whereas Luke speaks of 
the sermon on the Plain, it is Matthew who locates it on the 
Mountain in conscious contrast to Mt. Sinai. As compared with 
the Pauline influence, Matthew’s conception has won its way often 
even among those who have protested most vigorously against 
legalism in religion. Fortunately for the cause of progress in 
Christianity, it has been and is likely to remain impossible to 
separate the teachings of Jesus in the days of His flesh from what 
His followers learned from His resident Spirit during the period 
between His death and the writing of our Gospels; for, if the 
latter could be peeled off layer by layer, leaving an “essence” of 
Christianity in the form of “genuine” sayings of Jesus, these 
would become a code of laws, and Jesus would be minimized to 
a second Moses. The glasses here prescribed help us to see this 
point also. 

But the greatest service rendered by Dr. Cadbury’s pre- 
scription lies in helping us to see the sacred and the secular, the 
natural and the supernatural at one and the same time. ‘For 
Jesus religion is an area continuous with the rest of our life,” he 
says. And when he reminds us that Jesus’ primary emphasis was 
upon the duty of the individual rather than upon the rights owed 
to him by society, he is pointing the way to a more effective use of 
the teachings of Jesus by advocates of the Social Gospel—and by 
all others too. Our democracies have swung so far in the direction 
of demanding rights and liberties that they have been leaving the 
equally powerful appeal to men’s sense of duty to be prostituted by 
the dictators, even as the altruistic motive was prostituted to Mars 
in the World War. Moreover, as Dr. Cadbury observes, Jesus’ 
method avoids the danger of calling upon men to devote them- 
selves to projects whose outcome is conjectural: it appeals to man’s 
sense of duty to God and keeps clear of the temptation to use 
wrong means to right ends. And with respect to what the mystics 
call “religious experience,” we need to be on guard against every 
form of it which seeks or lays claim to a knowledge of God that 
is higher than ethical fellowship with Him. 

Looking at Jesus through these glasses, then, we learn to 
guard against the self-flattery involved in reading our own ideas 
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into Jesus; we question how Jesus could be im history but not of 
history; we compare Him with the best of His contemporaries 
instead of stopping with the contrast between Him and the worst 
of them; we find that our modern distinction between the sacred 
and the secular did not originate with Him; and we see the need 
for constant effort to keep His Spirit free from the shackles of an 
unwarranted legalistic interpretation of the Gospel writings. On 
the other hand, it appears that what is said in this book about the 
altruistic motive, the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, and the life purpose of Jesus stands in need of correction. 
At this point it is pertinent to ask what the author himself sees 
through the glasses which he recommends: 

“The demodernizing of Jesus at first sight seems a destruc- 
tive and disappointing process. It leaves us an historical figure 
and an historical scene vague and incomplete in outline, jejune in 
interest, alien and irrelevant to the great issues of modern life. 
How shall we fill the gap that is left?’ Not, he says, as Gerhard 
Kittel (Mysterium Christi, Eng. ed., 1930, p. 49), would fill it: 
“The Jesus of history is valueless and unintelligible unless He be 
experienced and confessed by faith as the living Christ... . These 
two are utterly inseparable in the New Testament. They cannot 
even be thought of apart. . . . Anyone who attempts first to 
separate the two and then describes only one of them has nothing 
in common with the New Testament.” For, while religious faith 
has its place, “it is doing no service to either religion or science to 
allow religious faith the authority which belongs to history, or vice 
versa. . . . Rather history illustrates faith and faith interprets 
history.’”” And so he proposes to “follow both as far as each 
will lead us.” 

The trouble is that the nature of the Gospel records is such 
that historians themselves are not agreed as to where history ends 
and faith begins, nor is it likely that they ever will be. And there 
are multitudes of plain, sincere Christians whose faith would be 
shaken to its foundations if any item of it were deprived of its 
traditional basis and locus in history, even though the shift re- 
quired by historical accuracy be merely one of time and place 
which does not affect its intrinsic validity at all. Teachers and 
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preachers face a heavy responsibility to see clearly what they 
are about. 

Time and growing religious experience sometimes have 
strange and unpredictable effects upon the eye of the spirit. A 
reaction from the utterly self-confident and materialistic humanism 
of the lunacy decade of the nineteen-twenties, which repudiated 
belief in God and the hope of personal immortality as actual hin- 
drances to the good life, was to have been expected. But who 
could have foreseen the variety of glasses that would be prescribed 
to correct it? Liberals, sad and disillusioned by the stubbornness 
of human nature and the complexity of the task of bringing in the 
Kingdom, now confess that the word “sin” is not sinful enough 
to express the reality of man’s hostility to God. Some of them 
are saying, “Let us look at life through the glasses of St. Thomas 
Aquinas.” Others put on the blue-tinted lenses of Kierkegaard, 
while still others, peering complacently through confessional spec- 
tacles of various hues designed in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, are smiling at the penitent liberal, “We told you so; if 
you had come along with us, you would never have got off the 
track, for we always have and always will see clearly.” Such will 
find in Dr. Cadbury’s book a store of ammunition for the further - 
discomfiture of the advocates of the Social Gospel, some of whom 
have, indeed, much to repent of in the way of having minimized 
or rejected the first half of the Nicene formula, God-man, in their 
efforts to restore the figure of the man Jesus from the maze of 
abstract systems of theology which had come to surround Him. 
But if the conservatives are content with saying “We told you so,” 
while they imagine that they hold in their hands every grain of 
truth on the shore of infinity, or that we can go backwards, they 
are deceiving themselves and the truth is not in them. To argue 
that because those who disagree with us differ among themselves, 
everything in their views can be ignored, is as dangerous as it is 
naive—as dangerous as it would be for the liberal to throw things 
overboard for no other reason that that they belong to tradition. 
If church history teaches us anything it is this: Every heresy 
which is rooted in a question of the human soul which the church 
has been unable to answer to its satisfaction is liable at any time 
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to shoot into life again, though the axe of excommunication has 
laid it as low as the stump of Nebuchadnezzar’s tree—witness, for 
example, the Gnostic elements now resurgent in Barthianism. 

What everybody needs is a pair of Panoptics. Such lenses 
will enable us to see that human reason is one of the instruments 
which God has used in giving us His revelation of Himself in the 
Bible. Consequently we shall not hesitate to apply it with the 
most rigid scientific precision to the historical problems connected 
with God’s Word which He in His wisdom has left for us to solve. 
This will free the creative Spirit of Christ from the shackles of 
legalistic interpretation of the Scriptures and give us a due sense 
of our responsibility in a social order which in many respects is 
very different from that in which Jesus lived. 

At the same time the Panoptics which we need will enable us 
to see Jesus as the Christ, the Son of God and Son of.man, whose 
vicarious sacrifice has reconciled us to God and to each other, and 
whose Kingdom is an affair both of this world and of the future 
life in heaven. Looking through them we shall see that His King- 
dom is both individual and social, and that it is spiritual and an 
incarnation of the spiritual in what has too often been dismissed 
or undervalued by calling it material or secular. “The Kingdom 
of God is within you,” but, just as there can be no inside without 
an outside, so, on this earth at least, there are no spiritual qualities 
that do not depend upon matter or material things for their 
expression. 

The Panoptic lenses will be so ground and adjusted to our 
eyes that we shall be able to see what Origen, what Augustine, 
what Luther and Calvin and Calov and Quenstedt and all the 
rest saw in Jesus and what they may have seen aright that we do 
not see with the unaided eye of our own limited personal experience. 
But also, and just as important, they will show us what we in our 
day ought to be seeing in Jesus that they may have missed or 
underemphasized. Many years ago a theoretical limit of about 
1500 diameters was set up for microscopes; today one has been 
built that will take photographs with a magnification of .50,000 
diameters! There is no surer way of minimizing Jesus than by 
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setting up assumptions that future generations of Christians will 
be able to see no more in Jesus than we and our spiritual ancestors. 

How, then, can we avoid the danger of minimizing Jesus 
which haunts us at every turn when we apply the same canons 
of historical study to the Life of Jesus as we do to other lives? 
Some would answer it by exempting the records of Jesus from 
these canons. But, just as any element in the Social Gospel which 
rests upon an unwarranted modernization of Jesus is likely to 
shock its followers with disillusionment once they find it out, so 
those with fundamentalist or ultra-conservative upbringing whose 
eyes have been unduly shielded from these difficulties to faith, 
often turn bitter and proclaim themselves “atheists” when they 
are not atheists at all but are only suffering spiritual growing 
pains. The foes of light will have many a preventable spiritual 
tragedy to answer for in the day of judgment. At bottom their 
opposition to the historical method—their historiophobia, if one 
may coin a word—really betrays a certain lack of confidence in 
their own position. 

The true answer lies in a sane progressivism which will 
utilize the best historical insights that have been achieved since 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. We shall have to lay 
greater stress upon the continuing revelation of Christ through 
His Spirit which is incarnated in His Body, the church. That 
means that without ceasing to test our own insights and experi- 
ences at the bar of Holy Scripture, we shall have more confidence 
in the new truth which the Spirit through the Scriptures would 
reveal to us. Then we shall see that even if a teaching of Jesus 
was not given in the setting in which we have been accustomed to 
think of it, but was a word spoken by His Spirit to the church, it 
still stands on its own intrinsic validity. Protestants though we 
are, there is still among us too much of the tendency to treat the 
Scriptures as a case-book for legal casuistry when confronted by 
situations that may be quite different from those of the men of old. 

At the same time, while laying more stress upon what Jesus, 
through His Spirit which is resident in His Body, the church, is 
saying to us today, we need to guard against exaggerating the 
unmodernness of Jesus. If one had to choose between the peril of 
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modernizing Jesus and the peril of minimizing Him, it would 
doubtless be better to avoid the latter. But the dilemma is one 
that we create for ourselves. We must guard against both. The 
Gospel of John points the way. In its day it was the boldest recast 
of Christianity that had yet appeared, and it is difficult to see what 
would have become of the new religious movement if its author 
had not provided a pair of glasses wherewith “the Greeks” could 
see Jesus. His fundamental purpose was to enable them to see 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God, and that they, living 
in Ephesus in the year 100, could enjoy the same quality of spiritual 
fellowship with Jesus as the Twelve had enjoyed with Him in 
Galilee in the years from 27 to 30. “When He, the Spirit of truth 
is come, He shall guide you into all the truth.” The Spirit, then, 
offers us the Panoptics which we need to see Jesus as He was, is 
now, and is to be. Trusting in His guidance we shall escape the 
greater peril of not modernizing Jesus. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE ECONOMIC ORDER 


EMIL E. FISCHER 
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i the Augsburg Confession an expression is used which one 

seldom hears any longer even in Christian groups. It is the 
expression “terrified consciences.”” The reference is to consciences 
which have been awakened to the demands of a holy God as 
expressed in His Law but which have not yet learned to know the 
comfort of the Gospel. The terror is induced by the contemplation 
of the divine judgment unrelieved by any promise of mercy. 

Today one finds new “terrified” consciences. This may be 
one of the weaknesses of modern religious experience, neverthe- 
less it is a fact. God is either known through His Gospel or at 
least acknowledged as the Father-God, or He is not known or 
acknowledged at all. The thought of a divine judgment upon sin 
no longer terrifies. 

But if there are few “terrified” consciences, there are many 
“troubled” consciences, consciences which know the comfort of 
the Gospel but are troubled lest they fail to discern aright the will 
of Him whom they have learned to call Father and whose obedient 
children they strive to be. This is the more common experience 
at the present day. A new emphasis has come to be placed upon 
Christian living. Without surrendering any part of the comfort 
and assurance which may be claimed by reason of faith in the 
Gospel, there has developed a deepened sense of the responsibilities 
and potentialities of the new life which is rooted in the Gospel. 
Salvation is still interpreted as the gift of God, but its meaning 
has been enlarged to include the salvation of the whole man, his 
willing and doing as well as his being. The transforming power 
of Christ is still recognized as emancipating from the power of the 
Law, but it is now clearly understood that it is an emancipation 
only from a legalistic obedience, not from obedience itself. By 
making obedience the response of the free and grateful heart to 
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sovereign love the Law has only been more firmly bound on the 
conscience as the law of love. The message of the cross continues 
to speak peace between man and God through the forgiveness of 
sins, but the peace has become an active peace, calling us to and 
equipping us for a ministry of reconciliation between man and 
man, group and group, nation and nation, through sacrificial 
service. 

It is so that the Christian life is being interpreted at the 
present day, as something vital, dynamic, potential; not indeed of 
the world but in the world, a world of sin with which it is to do 
combat. But that in itself does not account for the troubled con- 
sciences of Christians. As a matter of fact, there have always 
been those who have so regarded their Christianity. Wherever 
New Testament Christianity has gone, its finest fruit has been 
the ethical religious life, in which the knowing and the doing, faith 
and works, were regarded as two inseparable and constituent parts 
of a single whole. If there is a new emphasis in these days upon 
the doing, it is in the nature of a recovery rather than a discovery. 
The New Testament knows no other Christian life. 

What is new in the present situation is the uncertainty that 
has arisen with respect to the what of Christian conduct. This 
is the real source of the troubled conscience. Life has become 
more and more complex and necessarily as a consequence more 
highly organized. It has always been true that “no man liveth 
unto himself.” But today each one’s life is so intricately inter- 
woven with other lives and controlled by systems, institutions, and 
governments, that little room is left for choice as to how one will 
live with others. Systems, as our Lord once said concerning the 
Sabbath Day, are made for man and not man for systems. Yet 
at the present day it is the system that determines very largely 
the pattern of the life that we must live. The citizen must conform 
as best he can to the pattern of citizenship determined by his 
government. The business man must conform to the pattern of 
business as determined by the system in operation. Even the 
worker in certain fields must conform to the pattern of a system 
of labor unions. There is a code for employers and one for 
employees. And over all is the money system, controlling not only 
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the huge investments of great corporations but also the modest 
investment of the frugal wage-earner. “At every stage,” writes 
Bishop Gore, “the system holds the individual in its grasp. Not 
even ‘by going out of the world,’ not even were he to do so strange 
a thing as to become a monk, can he get out of it. The clothes 
he wears, the food he eats, the railways he travels by, the books 
he buys, the state he belongs to, hold him in the grip of the system.” 

This is the dilemma of the serious-minded Christian who 
wants to do the will of God at the present day. Bewildered and 
perplexed, he is asking, Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do? 
He wants guidance, definite, specific guidance, not merely gener- 
alities. It will no longer suffice to tell him he must obey God rather 
than men, or that he must give evidence of goodwill by loving his 
neighbor as himself. That-is what he is trying to do. But how 
shall his goodwill manifest itself? He knows that by conforming 
to the system he may be involving himself in serious compromises. 
Behind the dividend check representing his profit on his investment 
there may be labor conditions of which his awakened conscience 
would certainly not approve. Behind the “bargain” which he is 
eager to snatch up there may be stark tragedy—child-labor, sweat- 
shops, or share-croppers. Within the labor union which he may 
be compelled to join conditions may arise which would seriously 
conflict with his sense of justice or right. Shall he therefore 
regard the whole status quo a challenge to Christianity, and work, 
as some Christian leaders are advising him to do, to have it super- 
seded by some other form of economic organization? Or shall 
he accept the present arrangement in principle and seek to find his 
way through the maze of conflicting duties to a kind of life which 
will satisfy his conscience? Shall he regard the Christian con- 
science idealistically and despair of reconciling it with the hard 
facts of life in a sinful world, finding his solace in the meantime in 
a comprehensive doctrine of the forgiveness of sins? Or shall he 
be hopeful that the existing order of things may be so changed as 
to make it more congenial to the Christian conscience ? 

These are some of the questions which the troubled Christian 
conscience is asking and it is from this point of view that we are 


1 Property: Its Duties and Rights, Introduction. 
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approaching our subject. We are confining ourselves to the field 
of economics, although that is not the only field of organized life 
that is occasioning difficulty at the present day. Nor is the ap- 
proach through the individual Christian conscience the only 
approach. But it is at least one approach and from the practical 
point of view—from the point of view of the man who sits in the 
pew—it is perhaps the most important approach. What he wants 
to know is what his duty is now, under the circumstances under 
which he must carry on his business or do his work now, sur- 
rounded by the conditions to which he must, at least in principle, 
conform. What has Christianity to say to help him meet the 
immediate requirements of his awakened conscience? 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE ECONOMIC’ ORDER 


The first question which meets us concerns the legitimacy 
from the Christian point of view of the economic order itself. The 
question is raised because it has become necessary for us to re- 
assure ourselves on this point. The troubling of the conscience is 
due, at least in part, to those who are maintaining that the diffi- 
culties which inhere in the present situation are inherent in the 
structure of the economic order itself. The injustices and inequali- 
ties which accompany its operation, they hold, are not accidental 
but of its very essence. It needs therefore to be displaced by some 
other arrangement which will permit greater participation on the 
part of all in the values which work creates and which are in- 
dispensable to a right kind of life. 

We are sufficiently familiar with the structure of our eco- 
nomic order to make it unnecessary to describe it in detail. But 
it will help our common understanding of the matter if we have 
the essential factors of the system clearly before us. The system 
is built upon a certain view of property. “Property,” as the word 
is used in economics, includes all the materials of the natural 
world which may be turned to serviceable use. The “right” of 
property is the right to the control of property or some portion of 
it in order that it may be so used. The right of “private” property 
is the right of the individual to some portion of the natural world 
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to be possessed by him to some extent exclusive of others, and 
to be used by him more or less permanently. It does not necessarily 
imply absolute control. The control may be shared with others as 
in a company, or it may be for a designated period as in the case 
of a rented farm. But it must at least imply sufficient control to 
enable the property to be turned into use. This is the conception 
of “private property” upon which our economic order is based. 

The system which has been developed under an industrial 
civilization to govern the use of property is known as “capitalism.” 
“Capital” is private property so used as to produce more property. 
“Capitalism” is the economic system which utilizes private property 
to produce more property through various kinds of investment. 
The basic features of the system are: (a) capital, either in the 
form of cash or credit; that is, property for investment; (b) a 
group of owners or employers, who either have or can borrow 
capital. They usually retain the profits on an investment, or, in a 
corporation, share them with those who furnish the capital; (c) 
a group of employees who do not ordinarily share in the profits 
but receive wages; (d) competition in the use of capital for invest- 
ment. Capital is regarded as private property and therefore is 
unrestricted as to its use, save as may be determined by law. This 
makes competition an essential part of capitalism. 

These are the basic features underlying the economic order 
as we know it. That many evils now accompany its operation is 
patent to all. Of these we shall speak presently. Here we are 
concerned with the fundamental question, is there anything in the 
order itself which makes it intrinsically unchristian, so that it has 
become impossible for a Christian to live within it or under it with 
a good conscience? What light does the Bible throw on it? 


Tue CHRISTIAN VIEW OF PROPERTY AND Its USE 


There is a definite view of property that comes to us out of 
the Bible. It derives from Genesis 1:28, where it is written that 
man as the highest of God’s creatures was placed in possession 
of the earth and given the right to impress upon it the stamp of 
his dominion. This is the basic idea upon which all subsequent 
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teaching is grounded. Its chief implications are two and they are 
both magnified in the Bible: the individual is not the ultimate 
owner of what he possesses; what he has he holds in trust for God 
to whom he is accountable. The second implication is that no 
individual or group of individuals has the right to sole control of 
the earth and its wealth. ‘The earth hath He given to the children 
of men.” Psalm 115:16. It was His gift to humanity as a whole; 
and what belongs to all may not be claimed as the sole possession 
of any. To be sure, the rights and responsibilities of the gift 
could be administered only as they were individualized and person- 
alized. Man could impress his dominion upon the earth only 
as men, individually and severally, were given a portion of the 
earth to be used by them more or less exclusively and with some 
assurance of permanent tenure. But this exclusive use did not 
mean arbitrary control. The individual’s stewardship was to be 
exercised with a just regard for the rights of others. 

This conception of property is taken over in the New Testa- 
ment and reenforced by the teaching of Jesus. The right of 
private property is taken for granted and stewardship emphasized 
as the method of its administration. In two respects, however, 
was the Old Testament conception modified. In harmony with 
the rest of Jesus’ moral teaching, the whole idea of stewardship 
is taken out of the legal category and placed definitely in the 
realm of the individual conscience, where it has ever since remained. 
The Christian church does not presume to have a legal method of 
overcoming inequalities in the distribution of wealth as was the 
case under the Theocracy. For motivation it depends entirely 
upon what older writers called justitia distributiva, upon a kind of 
justice which is nothing more than wisdom directed by love. 

Then, too, Jesus modified the Old Testament conception by 
His teaching with respect to the worth of the individual per- 
sonality. Jesus did not concern Himself with the economic 
problem as such. He laid the emphasis upon the effect which 
material possessions have upon character and ultimately upon 
personal destiny. When He warned against riches, it was not 
of riches in themselves that He was thinking but of the effect of 
riches upon the characters of those who possessed them. For Him, 
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material possessions were always an instrument of personality, a 
means for the testing and disciplining of character. Therefore, 
what the will of God required was not renunciation of material 
possessions but such a use of them as would minister to the 
strengthening and developing of a true personality.’ 

This is the form in which the Biblical teaching with respect 
to property has entered the Christian tradition. Is there anything 
in this teaching that would condemn the capitalistic system as un- 
christian in principle, making it expedient that it be superseded by 
some other system more congenial to Christian convictions? That 
the present system offers serious difficulties is readily admitted. 
But it is a tremendous assumption that some other system would 
not present as great, if not greater, difficulties. It is always easier 
to speak idealistically about-some scheme which has not yet been 
tried. We have had experience with capitalism and know its 
faults and weaknesses. We are just beginning to learn to know 
the faults and weaknesses of other forms of economic organiza- 
tion, and much of the idealism which we derived from literary 
pictures of what might be is disappearing in the light of reality. 
The capitalistic system is not perfect. But it is one thing to regard 
its imperfections as irremediable because they constitute essential 
factors of the system, and another thing to regard them as weak- 
nesses due to the imperfection of human nature. It is on the latter 
assumption that we shall proceed. The complexity of our economic 
life is only one source of the difficulty of the Christian conscience. 
The other source is the perversion of unregenerate human nature. 
The Christian life is never an easy life; it would not be an easy 


2 It is interesting to note that this factor—the worth of the individual personality— 
has played a dominating réle in the adjustment of Christianity to its economic environ- 
ment, and is probably destined to play an even more important role in the future. 
Christianity is not wedded to any system. It has no more reason for calling the capi- 
talistic system Christian than it has for calling communism, as a form of economic 
organization, unchristian. Yet it is a fact that Christianity has flourished most where 
the economic environment was favorable to individual initiative and enterprise, and where 
the personality was free to use the material things of this world for the enrichment of 


human values. Conversely, it is also a fact that where the economic environment required 


the suppression of individuality, where material values were exalted above human values 
and man’s life made to consist in the abundance of the things that he possessed, Chris- 


tianity has had to be suppressed or destroyed. 
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life under any system devised and controlled by the unregenerate 
mind of man. The Christian is of a different spirit and hope from 
that of the man in the world, and it is therefore inescapable that 
he should come into conflict with the world’s way of doing things. 
But this conflict is of the very essence of the Christian life, and 
it is no small part of the church’s task to prepare and equip its 
members for it. 


THE FAuLts oF CAPITALISM’ 


If, then, it is possible for the Christian to live under the cap- 
italistic system, how shall he do it? What are its faults and weak- 
nesses, its unchristian trends and attitudes, against which he must 
be placed on his guard that he might avoid and overcome them? 

1. The first tendency that is being criticized is the tendency 
to lay the chief emphasis upon profits as the primary objective in 
the use of property as productive wealth. 

This, of course, is no new tendency. Capitalism was just 
coming into vogue as a comprehensive system in Luther’s day, 
and there are some choice records extant of the Reformer’s ful- 
minations against the methods which were being used then already 
to juggle prices so as to increase profits. But with the development 
of capitalism, especially with the appearance of the huge corpora- 
tions which capitalism has made possible, an entirely new phenom- 
enon has appeared. Where ownership and control are vested in 
the same person, responsibility can be definitely located. Under 
our modern industrial system, however, ownership and manage- 
ment are being sundered. ‘Owners do not manage and managers 
do not own,” with the result that “the conscience of ownership is 


3 This paper was prepared from mimeographed notes which have been used as the 
basis of lectures for a number of years. When the report of the Oxford Conference 
on The Church and the Economic Order appeared, it confirmed the analysis here followed. 
Part III of the Oxford Report, under the caption, “Points at which the Christian Under- 
standing of Life is Challenged,” lists the following: 1. The Enhancement of Acquisitive- 
ness; 2, Inequalities; 3. Irresponsible Possession of Power; 4. The Frustration of the 
Sense of Christian Vocation. In the mimeographed notes the similarity of outline was 
even more striking than appears in the paper. In the paper the fourth point is merged 
with the third. In the notes it is listed separately as “The tendency to develop an 
impersonal attitude toward labor by regarding labor as a commodity like capital.” 
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separated from its function.’”* But from the Christian point of 
view, one of the functions of ownership is stewardship, the admin- 
istration of property with just regard for the rights of others. 
How then can the owner of stocks and bonds exercise his steward- 
ship over property over which he virtually has no control? His 
tendency will be either to grow troubled in conscience or to disre- 
gard the claims of Christian stewardship entirely. Those who 
manage are in a similar dilemma. They feel the pressure of the 
demand for dividends and allow their management to be deter- 
mined largely by it. Profits are given first consideration and 
human values subordinated. 

This is a real weakness in the present system, but does it 
inhere in the system itself or is it a fault which must be corrected 
by dealing with human nature? Mass-production has come to 
stay. Whatever new system may be devised, it is most probable 
that mass-production will play a larger and not a smaller part in 
it. And wherever there is mass-production, an inevitable gap will 
appear between ownership and management. Even were the 
“workers” themselves to become the owners of the means of pro- 
duction, their ownership would still have to be exercised through 
representatives who would be responsible not simply to those 
immediately under them but also to those above them into whose 
keeping the direction of the whole had been placed. 

So likewise would the profit-motive continue to control. Other 
schemes for the distribution of the profits might be devised, but 
the profit-motive would continue to be the driving motive; and 
human nature being as it is, there is no guarantee that human 
values would receive greater consideration where workers partici- 
pated immediately in the profits than where they do not. 

It is human nature therefore that holds the key to the solution 
of the abuse of the profit-motive and this is the point of view from 
which the Christian conscience approaches the matter. So far as 
our own system is concerned, conscience must be reunited to both 
ownership and management, and the whole system brought under 
the control of a kind of social justice which will serve to reconcile 


4 “The Moral Diagnosis,” The Annals, Vol. CIII, p. 1. 
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conflicting interests. At the present time this sense of social justice 
is growing and there are reasons to be hopeful for the future. In 
the meantime, however, the Christian cannot divest himself of his 
own conscience. There are certain principles to which he must 
hold firmly and according to which he must seek to direct his own 
life. The profit-motive may not be unchristian in itself, but it 
can easily become so. When it is divorced from considerations of 
honesty in workmanship, materials, and price; or when it is without 
concern for the welfare of the worker either in the matter of work- 
ing conditions or wages; or when it indulges in unfair competition, 
it is to be condemned. Under existing conditions the Christian 
may be able to do little more than express his condemnation and 
register his protest. But this in itself has value. It then becomes 
part of that current of thought out of which eventually there will 
proceed a definite code of social justice to control the conscience of 
both owner and manager. 

But there are other obligations growing out of the sense of 
stewardship which rest upon the Christian more intimately and 
directly. The Christian will disdain “money-making” as an end 
in itself. “Profit” will mean only an enlarged opportunity for 
service. If he re-invests his profits, he will avoid speculative trans- 
actions which partake not so much of the nature of investment in 
a constructive enterprise as of gambling in potential values. Ina 
word, the Christian will guard himself against the sin of covetous- 
ness. It is covetousness—human greed—that abuses the profit- 
motive; and until this sin is adequately dealt with, it is futile to 
attempt to remedy the situation by changing the system. 

2. Another factor in the capitalistic system that is held to 
be at variance with the Christian conception of property is its 
tendency toward the concentration of property in the hands of a 
few, thus depriving the many of the exercise of their right to 
possess property for use. 

That glaring inequalities have appeared under the capitalistic 
system must be admitted, but whether they are peculiarly char- 
acteristic of capitalism may be questioned. Inequalities in the 
possession of this world’s goods have always been found the world 
over, and it still remains to be proven that any system can avoid 
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them. Some contend, and not without a show of reason, that this 
is by divine appointment, inasmuch as it is occasioned largely by 
the inequality of gifts with which men are born into the world. 
If to one man is given one talent, to another two, and to still 
another five, it is to be expected that inequalities will be found in 
the final accounting. 

But if it is by divine appointment, it is for a purpose, and the 
only reasonable purpose would seem to be the disciplining of the 
race. So, at any rate, the Christian has come to interpret it. He 
is not content to sit idly by and do nothing about it. His conscience 
bothers him. God gave the earth to the children of men, not only 
to subdue it but to use it for the strengthening and developing of 
the personality. If in the course of time some have become disin- 
herited so that they no longer have access to the material means 
which are necessary to full personal development something ought 
to be done about the matter. But what? 

It is a peculiarly baffling problem. The radical answer that 
has been given to it is communism, the socialization of all 
property. But this, where it has been tried, has required the 
sacrifice of so many other values indispensable to human well 
being, that it has not commended itself to the thoughtful Christian 
conscience. Some scheme is desired in which the use of property 
may continue to be the means for the development of the person- 
ality, while at the same time provision is made for mitigating the 
effects which result from differences of endowment. 

Perhaps no adequate or effective scheme will ever be found. 
This does not mean, however, that the Christian conscience is left 
without guidance in the matter. Here, if anywhere, the principle 
of stewardship is called into operation. There are wider reaches 
of this stewardship which include, in these days of social legisla- 
tion, the responsibilities of a Christian as a citizen. That there 
should be honest differences of opinion with respect to the wisdom 
of some of this legislation or of the manner in which it is admin- 
istered and enforced is to be expected. But there is a moral aspect 
of the whole situation which neither political partisanship nor the 
prejudice of position or class should obscure. There is a real 
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human need to be met, and it should be met conscientiously, as 
wisdom and experience may direct and opportunity afford. 

In addition to this public responsibility the Christian has a 
private responsibility concerning which there can be no doubt or 
confusion. Especially if he has more than he needs for his own 
legitimate use is it incumbent upon him to be a good steward. The 
actual contribution which he may be able to make toward the solu- 
tion of the problem of human welfare may be insignificant. But 
he will, at any rate, be using his possessions profitably, as an 
instrument of his Christian personality. At the same time he will 
be manifesting to the world the spirit which Christianity inculcates 
and by which it proposes to mitigate the effects of the inequalities 
of life. 

In harmony with this broad spirit of stewardship, the Chris- 
tian will avoid that vulgar display of wealth which is so potent 
in accentuating inequalities and breeding discontent. No arbitrary 
limit is set by Christianity upon the amount of material wealth 
which a man may possess and be a Christian. Yet there is an 
instinct of true justice in the growing conviction that it is immoral 
for an individual or group of individuals to amass and appropriate 
to themselves great fortunes out of the earnings to which thou- 
sands may have contributed by their toil. So the value which may 
be placed upon the service that a man renders is a relative thing. 
Yet by no logic or reasoning can the great disparity which now 
exists between the value placed on the services of a few executives 
at the top and upon the services of those who toil in lowly positions 
under them be justified. At any rate, a sense of stewardship would 
not tolerate it. 

Stewardship, then, is Christianity’s answer to the inequalities 
of life; not a new system. Inequalities may be accentuated in a 
capitalistic society by reason of the greater opportunity to acquire 
wealth through individual initiative and ability. But they do not 
constitute a fault which cannot be corrected or at least mitigated 
by a change of attitude. As men learn to know and apply Christian 
teaching with respect to the use of property, so will the need created 
by differences in endowment and opportunity be satisfied. 
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3. The third factor which is occasioning difficulty for the 
Christian conscience is the tendency to transform the idea of prop- 
erty for use into property for power. Through the concentration 
of the control of large sections of industry in the hands of a few, 
an abnormal situation is being created. One group, employees, is 
being brought more and more under the control of another group, 
employers, and so made dependent upon the latter not only for 
their livelihood and temporal welfare but even for their oppor- 
tunity to work. Against this situation labor is protesting. It is 
seeking emancipation from the control of the economic power 
with which property rights now invest the possessing class. 

It may be a venturesome undertaking to endeavor to chart 
the course of the Christian conscience in this struggle. Prejudices 
are almost impossible to avoid and passions are running high. 
Excesses are being committed and a class-consciousness fomented 
which may prove destructive of some of the finest ideals of our 
democratic institutions. Here, if anywhere, the Christian church 
is tempted to stand aside and disclaim any responsibility whatso- 
ever. Who made me a judge or divider over you? she can ask 
with high authority; and then add the warning which exposes the 
sin that lies at the basis of much of the struggle: Beware of 
covetousness, 

That is a correct attitude for the church to take so far as 
immediate participation in the struggle is concerned. But we are 
not approaching the matter from that point of view. Our approach 
is that of the troubled conscience, the conscience of an individual 
Christian who, as either employer or employee, is perforce com- 
pelled to participate in the struggle by reason of the system which 
holds him in its grasp. What has Christianity to say to help him 
interpret its meaning or to guide him through its spiritual dangers? 
Is the struggle itself justified? 

So far as the meaning of the struggle is concerned, it is to 
be interpreted, like all carnal warfare, as a manifestation of the 
sinfulness of human nature. This is no mere platitude or gen- 
erality. It is an essential thought without which our thinking 
would become hopelessly confused. It serves to place the struggle 
definitely within the realm within which it belongs, namely, the 
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kingdoms of this world, and thus accounts for the church’s atti- 
tude as a church. There are moral issues at stake, but by no 
stretch of the imagination can these issues be identified with the 
Kingdom of God which Jesus preached and which He grounded 
upon a definite religious relationship. 

At the same time, by placing the whole struggle within the realm 
of the kingdoms of this world, the legitimacy of the methods which 
are used is determined. They are not the methods of the church 
in bringing in the Kingdom of God; they are the methods of the 
world and within their own field are legitimate, so long as they are 
kept within the law. These methods are organization, agitation, 
and coercion, involving such technical expedients as walk-outs, 
strikes, picketing, shut-downs, and so on. Upon these weapons 
“labor” is relying to coerce “capital” to accede to its demands. 
Its ultimate hope is for legislation which will embody the necessary 
requirements for industrial peace and security on the basis of 
justice. In the meantime “capital’’ sits entrenched behind the 
power with which the possession of property has come to invest it. 
It also wants peace on the basis of economic justice; but as yet no 
common definition of justice has been found. 

This is the picture in its large aspects. It is not true in detail. 
There are many employers and employees who live at peace with 
one another because they have found an adequate interpretation 
of the meaning of economic justice. But the picture in its larger 
aspects is sufficiently true to make it of general concern. At least 
the consciences of those are concerned who as Christian employers 
or employees become actively involved in the struggle. What has 
Christianity to say to them? 

Individually it may be impossible to avoid participation in the 
struggle. So far as the Christian employee is concerned, it may 
even be inexpedient for him under certain circumstances not to 
strike. As in modern warfare, the participants are drafted and 
the individual is given little choice in the matter, especially under 
the kind of leadership which has come into power in the ranks of 
labor. Nevertheless, there remains a domain within which the 
Christian conscience can continue to function. The Christian 
laborer will be on his guard, and will seek to influence others, 
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against resort to violence or illegal acts of any kind. Especially 
will he endeavor to keep his mind open to the requirements of a 
comprehensive justice, a justice which will be fair to the employer 
and to the public as well as to his own interests. When he has 
experienced the power which organization creates, he will not 
abuse it by substituting it for individual responsibility. The arbi- 
trary way in which individual workers have used their “union” 
affiliations as a covering for inefficiency or lack of co-operation is 
as reprehensible as is any abuse of power on the part of the em- 
ployer. The Christian doctrine of stewardship continues to be 
applicable even within the ranks of ‘‘union” labor. 

On the other hand, those who are in control of the industrial 
organizations which capitalism has made possible must recognize 
the nature of what is taking place in this period of unrest. It is 
not isolated from life as a whole or from history. It is part of a 
great movement in which industrial institutions are being adjusted 
to new conceptions of liberty. In our own land these adjustments 
are being made for the most part through the orderly processes of 
social change. In some other lands, recourse has been had to revo- 
lution. The situation therefore calls for sympathetic understand- 
ing and wise leadership. Power always implies commensurate 
responsibility. If in the course of its development in an industrial 
civilization capitalism has worked for the concentration of the use 
of “property” in the hands of a few, the power which inheres in 
this use must not be abused. It is a sacred trust which if rightly 
administered may truly be made to make the things of this world 
to minister to the developing and strengthening of personality, but 
if abused may easily precipitate disaster. 

How rightly to administer this trust may not be an easy lesson 
to learn. But this we know: the economic interests of life cannot 
be separated from other related interests; nor can the interests of 
one group be separated from the interests of all. It is so written 
in the divine order of things. Life must be seen as a whole. It 
is more than food and raiment. The worker brings to his work 
more than hands to tend the machine. He is a living soul, not 
merely a “hand.”’ And what he does is related in a thousand ways 
to the interests of that larger humanity who constitute the true 
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brotherhood of workers. “The earth hath He given to the children 
of men.” This is Christianity’s message, the contribution which 
it has to make to industrial peace and security. It is not a program 
but a spirit. As men are brought under the control of that spirit 
so they learn to administer the trust which has been committed to 
their charge. 


RECENT STUDIES OF THE ATONEMENT 


JOHN ABERLY 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


| LR on no other doctrine in Christian theology has the 

emphasis shifted more than on that of the atonement. In 
Western Theology as contrasted with Eastern, and especially in 
Reformation Theology, it used to be given the central place. If 
in recent times it still is given an important place, as in Ritschl’s 
Justification and Reconciliation, its connotation has been so al- 
tered that a different term for it might not inappropriately be used. 
Others would go so far as to hold that the doctrine, at least so far 
as a substitutionary atonement is concerned, belongs to the thought 
patterns of a cruder age. When this is remembered, it is remark- 
able that fresh studies of real importance have appeared within 
the last few years. It is not proposed here to discuss the whole 
subject but only to call attention to some of this recent literature 
not only because it shows that the subject is of perennial interest 
but also because of new light that may be shed on it that may be 
helpful in our time. 


THE ATONEMENT IN HISTORY AND IN LIFE* 


Under the editorship of Dr. W. L. Grensted, fourteen essays 
are published in this volume of which ten deal with the sources and 
the history of the doctrine. Our interest in this résumé is in the 
other four essays which aim to meet difficulties and needs in our 
time in an attempt to understand and evaluate it. Two of these 
deal with the subject altogether practically. They make their ap- 
peal to Christian experience itself. That Christ died for me is one 
of the most universally accepted and appealing facts on which that 
experience is based. That experience is inseparable from man’s 
consciousness of sin and guilt. A wounded conscience who can 


1 A book of composite authorship, edited by W. L. Grensted (New York: Macmillan, 
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bear? One of the strongest essays goes beyond the practical into 
ultimate questions of the origin and nature of evil but prepares the 
way for the very practical one on the Preaching of the Cross. It 
deals with sin and its removal in forgiveness. This is the most 
difficult of all problems, if it is but seriously and honestly faced. 
It may be easy if moral law and its Lawmaker are regarded as 
indifferent or indulgent, which is only too common an attitude in 
our day. But if its inviolability in the moral sphere is regarded as 
at least of as much consequence as in the physical world, forgive- 
ness does present a real problem. How to grant it without cheap- 
ening sin, how to pardon it and yet vindicate the right, how to 
forgive the offender and yet make him hate the offence—this has 
been well called the problem of God. That the cross alone even 
attempts a solution ought to appeal to those who believe in the 
eternal significance of righteousness; that it satisfies the require- 
ments of that righteousness ought to be enough to commend it for 
acceptance even though it may not be possible to answer all ques- 
tions concerning it. Facts are always larger than any of our 
explanations of them. From this central fact of God’s solution of 
what to man is an insoluble problem not only His righteousness 
but also His love are revealed. “It gives us the assurance of that 
love, its promise of power, and its inspiration to service.” 

One of the essays deals with the subject by taking as its start- 
ing point a general philosophical approach as enuciated by Dr. 
Bernard Bosauquet : “A new rank has been given to those primitive 
and indestructible instincts and emotions by which our sense of 
incompleteness in religion, in knowledge, and in social life is made 
irrefragably clear.” What is known as the attitude of modern 
thought or liberalism, with its exclusive attention to the ethical 
conception of religion and to clear thinking on the subject is here 
contrasted chiefly with the position of Karl Barth and his school, 
who accept revelation even though it may lead them, as it does, to 
believe what can not be rationalized. Yet, even admitting this, with 
its many paradoxes, when the unsophisticated mind is honestly 
interrogated, is it not a fact that must be accounted for that punish- 
ment and sin are linked together in the mind of man and that 
punishment in some way is regarded as expiating the sin? While 
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in this approach, too, there may be uncertainties, and while it is 
necessary to be candid even about our uncertainties, the conclusion 
of the essay is a positive one and is stated thus: “that sin brings 
not only guilt but also defilement; that the pardoned penitent must 
ever look back on a sin-stained past; that he can never expect to 
view the world with a soul satisfied and at rest unless indeed God 
has opened for us in some sense and by some means a fountain for 
sin and for uncleanness.”” This seems to be as far as a philosophical 
approach can take us, but it prepares the mind to listen to the 
message of the cross. As Dr. J. S. Simpson puts it: “Liberalism 
has a temper but Evangelicalism has a message.” 


THE ATONEMENT AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS’ 


Under this title Shailer Mathews presents the atonement in 
a way that is supposed to meet the liberal temper. His concep- 
tion of God as the personality-evolving forces in the universe needs 
to be borne in mind to understand its significance. It is to be 
assumed that personality-producing or -developing forces must 
themselves be personal, but this is only an assumption, however 
reasonable it may be. Then, too, the fact that theories of the atone- 
ment always reflect the social patterns of the time in which they 
were formulated is also to be remembered. Thus the age of chiv- 
alry with its sense of honor influenced the Anselmic doctrine, in 
which the central need to be met was satisfaction not to the justice 


‘but to the honor of God. The rise of nationalism in Europe gave 


shape to the theory of Grotius that in the atonement the demands 
of law had to be satisfied. The social patterns of our day should 
therefore be taken into account if we want to attempt to under- 
stand the significance and value of this doctrine. 

Dr. Mathews is insistent on the fact that it has value. The 
optimistic view of the universe that believes in evolution from the 
lower to the higher calls for it, for it is a law of evolution in the 
social order that suffering is an integral part of this order. One 
misses in this discussion any recognition of sin as guilt. The argu- 
ment rather proceeds on the tacit assumption that what is at any 


2 A book by Shailer Mathews (New York: Macmillan, 1930). 
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stage is good for that time, but it becomes evil if it settles down 
into a static sense of satisfaction. Movement must proceed from 
present good to that which is better. But if this is to be attained 
the present good persecutes those who struggle to produce that 
which is higher. It is thus that the respectable religious people in 
Christ’s time were led to reject and to crucify Him. 

Now the personality-evolving forces in the universe, which 
are God, co-operate, reinforce the work of these martyrs in the 
cause of that which is higher and better. In reading the discus- 
sion, one is reminded of Gandhi’s satyagraha movement. Suffer 
for the truth and something from the outside works with the suf- 
ferer and causes the truth to triumph. A quotation which may be 
said to summarize the argument of the book makes this mission 
of suffering clear: “Man exchanges comfort for moral develop- 
ment and life itself for the life of the spirit. From such a point 
of view the death of Christ is not to be described as satisfaction of 
dignity or justice, but as an exponent of the forces inherent in 
the process through whose aid the loss of that which is good con- 
ditions the gain of that which is better—a personality more indi- 
vidual, less dependent upon its earlier stages and more appropriative 
of the personality-evolving activity of God’ (p. 194). 

What A. B. Bruce said about the view of Schleiermacher, 
who looked for reconciliation in the consciousness of Jesus, His 
perfect union with God, in which union the believer may share— 
that it is salvation by sample—also applies to this social-process 
view of reconciliation. What the human heart needs is more than 
an example. It calls for a Saviour, and that need this theory of 
the atonement does not attempt to meet. It will, however, be clear 
from the above brief description of this view that it links itself 
with Ritschl’s Justification and Reconciliation and not with the 
mystical theory of Schleiermacher. While acknowledging all the 
truth it contains, one wonders whether the present chaotic order 
of the world will not itself make men turn to something deeper 
because more true to those primitive and fundamental emotions to 
which the quotation from Bosauquet, given above, calls attention. 
Certainly the experience of thinkers who have gone through the 
trying times in Europe seems to justify even what is called the 
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modern mind to turn away from Schleiermacher and Ritschl and 
those who follow them, as also from all the moral influence theories, 
because in their treatment of moral and ethical demands, of sin and 
of guilt, they are superficial and do not touch bottom. And if it 
be said that no other theory of the atonement really touches bottom, 
one may yet reply that this one stays too close to the surface and 
makes the problem of reconciliation almost exclusively the work of 
man, thus losing sight both of the real deserts of sin and of the 
revelation of God’s love in dealing with and in overcoming it. 


THE MEDIATOR (DER MITTLER)’ 


In turning to this discussion, one feels himself taken into an 
entirely different theological atmosphere. This itself might be 
taken as an illustration of the truth of Dr. Mathews’ thesis that 
theories of the atonement reflect the social patterns of the time and 
place of their formulation. A post-war Europe (why not a post- 
war world?) has lost its optimistic assumption that man is equal 
to the task of saving himself. If one point is emphasized above all 
others in this, as also in the following discussion, it is that God, 
and God alone, is able to resolve what has been called a surd in the 
moral universe—the tragic fact of sin and of guilt. 

Two basic facts underly this discussion by Brunner as of the 
Barthian School of thought in general. One is that of revelation. 
God’s dealing with sin is not something that man has discovered 
but that God has revealed through the incarnation, the life, the 
death, and the resurrection of the Mediator. The other assump- 
tion is that the doctrine of the atonement can not be entirely ration- 
alized. That God’s wrath and love should both find expression in 
this work of redeeming grace is indeed paradoxical but no more 
paradoxical than are other essential truths of theology—that of 
eternity in time, God in man, self-realization through self-sacrifice, 
life through death. Life itself is shrouded in mystery; and while 
not rationalizing the atonement, it is yet shown that the fact of it 
harmonizes well with the most profound convictions of the race 
regarding both sin and righteousness. The straight and narrow 


3 A book by Emil Brunner (New York: Macmillan, 1934). 
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way to life after all consists in holding seemingly opposites in 
equilibrium. 

A searching analysis is required of sin and guilt which call 
for an atonement not only in the Christian Scriptures but also in 
other faiths, even though not given such a central place there. 
Sin is viewed not from the side of man only, but chiefly from the 
side of a righteous God. It is indeed only in the presence of divine 
holiness that a true sense of sin and guilt can be understood. Sin 
is a theological term that is wholly foreign to the vocabulary of 
the humanist. It means not only alienation from God on man’s 
part (though this is real and must also be overcome), but also a 
divine repulsion which, for want of a better term, is called God’s 
wrath against it. The chasm can not be bridged by man. Present 
virtue can not remove past sin. To use the figure that Brunner 
is fond of using, a great boulder blocks the path to forgiveness 
which must be taken into account even by God Himself. Forgive- 
ness must be given on such conditions as to express the reality of 
guilt, the reality of the divine repulsion to it, and yet, at the same 
time, the overwhelming reality of forgiving love. Looking at it 
from the side of man it must be of such a nature that in the very 
act of removing the boulder that blocks the path to forgiveness, the 
weight of sin as it rests on man becomes more strikingly clear. 

Law is but another side from which the same truth is em- 
phasized, for the law of righteousness in a moral order must be 
regarded as more exacting in its demands than any physical law, 
since it deals with a higher reality. Since even violations of 
physical laws call for punishment, can we altogether exclude the 
penal from violations of the moral universe? While the words 
“penal” and “satisfaction,” so frequently used in theories of the 
atonement, are criticized because they tend to obscure the love of 
God that guides the whole movement towards reconciliation, it is 
at the same time recognized that their use shows an honest attempt 
to deal seriously with the violation of God’s law. ‘Unconditional 
forgiveness would be the declaration of the non-validity of the 
unconditional order of righteousness which requires penalty if 
moral chaos is to be averted.” 
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It is because of its recognition of these facts that the theology 
of the Reformation, and especially that of Luther, whom Brunner 
quotes more frequently than any other, becomes a theology of the 
cross. The cross furnishes the only possible way in which the 
absolute holiness and the absolute mercy of God could be revealed 
together. God could not make the process any cheaper. It really 
cost so much because of human guilt and divine holiness. It is 
God who “comes in the likeness of sinful flesh, the One who Him- 
self pays the price, Himself bears the penalty, Himself overcomes 
all that separates us from Him—veally overcomes it, does not 
merely declare that it does not exist. This real event is His real 
coming, and therefore it is both the revelation of that which we 
are and of that which He is” (p. 473). 

This theology of the cross becomes that of the one and only 
Mediator. His person is inseparable from His work. His passion 
does not begin with Passion Week. “It does not begin in history 
at all, but on that mysterious border-line between time and eternity. 
It begins with the self-emptying, with the coming of Christ. The 
incarnation should be regarded from the point of view of suffer- 
ing.” “All Christ says and does should ultimately be understood 
sub specie crucis—if understood at all.” “The cross is the total 
expression of the life of Jesus” (p. 510). 

It will be seen from the above how closely Brunner keeps to 
Reformation theology, which itself altered the Anselmic theory 
of the atonement only in substituting the justice or righteousness 
for the honor or dignity of God. In its insistence, too, that the 
love of God operated in the entire work of reconciliation, it accords 
with those who in more recent times have followed the traditional 
view of the atonement. It is not in its novelty but in the vigor and 
conviction with which Brunner presents it to an age which had 
thought it outmoded—it is in this that its interest lies. It runs 
counter to all more recent theories, whether inspired by humanistic 
tendencies which insist on man’s power and his obligation to work 
out his own salvation, or naturalism which holds that the élan vital 
or urge in the cosmos order itself will of necessity lead to its goal 
of redemption. It is more than a call to go back to the Reforma- 
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tion; it is a call back to God for our expectation and our hope 
are from Him. 


CHRISTUS VICTOR* 


It will have been noticed that in the brief résumé given of 
Brunner’s work, stress was laid on the fact that the distance be- 
tween God and man can be bridged only by God Himself. How- 
ever, so large space is given by him to the subjects of sin and 
guilt, of suffering and satisfaction, that the reader may not be led 
to regard this as the chief fact to be emphasized. In Aulén’s dis- 
cussion, on the other hand, this is throughout made the keynote. 
He reviews, in this brief but very thorough discussion, only three 
of the theories of the atonement—the Patristic or Classical, the 
Anselmic, and the Abelardian. While recognizing that there is 
truth in each of these that needs to be kept, as well as error that 
needs to be guarded against, the view that he makes regulative for 
an understanding of the atonement is the Patristic, or Classical, 
view. ‘This is the more remarkable since it has been the fashion, 
even among theologians, to dismiss this view as being too crude 
and primitive for acceptance by the modern mind. About all that 
one reads about it ordinarily is that it taught that in the atonement 
Christ paid a ransom to the devil; or that he took the devil by 
guile in His death somewhat after the manner in which a fisherman 
catches a fish with a hook. What Aulén, however, singles out as 
the chief teaching in all Patristic views is that in the work of 
Christ there was a real dealing of God with evil (or as the East— 
which thinks in terms of the concrete and not, after the manner 
of the West, in the abstract—would put it) with the devil; that, 
in other words, Jesus came to destroy the works of the devil 
(I John 3:8) and to deliver those who through fear of death had 
been all their lifetime subject to bondage (Heb. 2:15). The 
guiding truth, then, for an understanding of the atonement is not 
that an angry God had to be appeased, nor yet that sin had to be 
expiated, but that the powers of evil had to be met and vanquished ; 


4 By Gustav Aulén, translated from the Swedish by A. G. Hebert (London: S. P. 
C. K., 1931; reprinted, 1934). 
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and that could not be done by us, but only by God’s own entrance 
into human history in the incarnation, by all that He did in that 
incarnate life, and especially by His sacrificial death on the cross 
and His triumphant resurrection. 

That the moral influence theory of the atonement takes no 
account of this goes without saying. What is not so clear is that 
Anselm, also, in his epoch-making book, Cur Deus homo, failed to 
recognize this central truth in the atonement. According to him, 
God had to become man in order to make it possible for Him to 
suffer so that, in the final analysis, it shows man, and not God, in 
conflict with sin. It is true that it was this fact that kept medieval 
theology from losing sight of Christ’s true manhood. But while, 
on the one hand, it kept alive the great truth that Christ is really 
man, it also was responsible for teaching a dualism in God in which 
the loving Son was made to stand over against a stern and 
righteous Father who had to be placated. It is true that in the 
later scholastic formulation of the communication of properties, by 
which it was held that the humanity of Christ was supported in 
His atoning work, as in all His work, by His divinity, in part 
corrected such a dualism, but it must be admitted that it could 
do so only partially. 

Aulén points out and supports by numerous quotations from 
Luther’s own writings that Luther really held to this Patristic 
view of the atonement. Here Aulén’s own words may be quoted: 
“The sacrifice is God’s own sacrifice, while at the same time it can 
be regarded as offered to God; but Luther’s chief interest is to 
show how much the atoning work (if the phrase may be allowed) 
costs God.’ Or again: “With regard to satisfaction, it is well 
known that Luther spoke very severely about the use of this word: 
we will not allow it, he says, in our schools or on the lips of our 
preachers, but would rather send it back to the judges, advocates, 
and hangmen, from whom the pope stole it .. . Thus the term 
‘satisfaction’ in Luther’s mouth exhibits the strength of the divine 
love, which could go in under the punishment that impended upon 
men. The satisfaction is made by God, not merely to God.” 


5 Quotations from pages 133-135. 
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It would be claiming more for this book than the author him- 
self claims for it were he understood to be formulating his own 
theory of the atonement. All that he would claim for it is that it 
points the direction in which its true significance for religion and 
for life must be sought. That others are found turning in this 
direction may show that there is a real need that we be called back 
to the old paths and walk in them. It is significant, for instance, 
that in Dr. Sydney Cave’s The Work of Christ, published as part 
of the London Theological Library, this lead is acknowledged and 
followed almost throughout. 


CONCLUSION 


When such different theories often confuse rather than help 
the believer, it is not surprising to find that there are those who 
would have us turn from these and hold only to the fact of the 
atonement. Let it be admitted that this is sufficient for saving 
faith. But then, too, let it be recognized that not only here but 
in every sphere of thought and life, facts are always bigger than 
any of man’s attempted explanations of them. Especially is this 
true of the mysteries of our faith. Yet neither here nor in any 
other subject should this keep us from doing courageous but 
reverent thinking if new insights are to be gained. It,must not 
be overlooked that the different theories in these studies go back to 
fundamental differences in their conception of revelation, of man, 
and of God. These have bearings on questions other than those 
of theology. A recent writer in the Atlantic, J. Donald Adams, 
writing on “The Collapse of Conscience,” in his lament because 
of the weakening of the personal conscience states a truth of wide 
application when he asserts that such a conscience must be nour- 
ished and sustained by faith. Much is said in our time about our 
moral values being supported and sustained by the cosmic forces 
of the universe, by what Matthew Arnold called a power not our- 
selves that makes for righteousness. Our very failures and dis- 
tresses, individual, social, national, international, are best viewed 
as judgments of God on our transgression of His law. Our hope 
then will have to rest on some law or order in God’s government 
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that will make punishment neutralize sin, and make pain the birth- 
pangs of a new order. We need a clearer conception of a God 
who. is not only Love but is also holy Love. In such a conception 
of God, the atonement, because it alone deals seriously with guilt 
and overcomes it, will find a place, not as something collateral, nor 
aS a primitive notion that man has outgrown, but as that which 
must always express God’s judgment on sin and His earnestness 
in dealing with it. If this be thought to make men too passive, the 
corrective lies not in discarding it, but in the recognition of the 
fact that God’s grace is never coercive but works always and only 
by loving persuasion. It is thus that although God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself, we are yet to be ambassadors 
as if God did beseech us, Be ye reconciled to God (II Cor. 5:19, 20). 
It is not in their novelty but because of the fact that these studies 
call us back to this central message of the Gospel that their chief 
value for theology and for Christian life is to be found. 


THE SEMINARY AND THE CHURCH’S 
MISSIONARY TASK” 


PAUL J. HOH 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


<r Christ Jesus, and to the word of His truth, and to- His 

church, in love to Him and to His truth and to His church, 
we consecrate this School of the Prophets forever.’’ With these 
words, on October 4, 1864, Dr. Charles Porterfield Krauth closed 
the first inaugural address delivered in this seminary. With these 
words I open this latest inaugural, because they express, better 
than could any words of my own, what I conceive to be the purpose 
and spirit of this institution. It is a school dedicated to, and 
centered in, Jesus Christ, His truth, and His church. 

To say this is to affirm, among other things, that this seminary 
has at its heart a missionary motif. Christ Jesus was a missionary. 
He came on a mission; His life and work were guided and con- 
trolled by a missionary objective; His death, resurrection, and 
ascension were the culmination of a missionary task. Christ’s 
truth is fundamentally and consistently missionary. In it there is 
no scintilla of revelation unrelated to a redemptive purpose, no 
least sentence of theology severed from human life and human 
need, no single concept devoid of meaning and value for the 
onward march of the kingdom of God among men. Christ’s 
church is intrinsically and inherently missionary. It was con- 
ceived by our Lord Himself as a medium and as a means of carry- 
ing on His divine work in the world; it was sent by Him on a 
missionary errand, and on no other; and its assurance of His 
abiding presence and of His continued co-operation is eternally 
premised on its remaining for all time missionary in character 
and design. A seminary consecrated forever to Christ, His truth, 
and His church must, consequently, be basically missionary. 


1 Inaugural address delivered at the Philadelphia Seminary, September 30, 1937. 
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For this reason, and, further, because one of my specific 
responsibilities in this institution is to be in the field of missionary 
education, I have chosen as the subject of this address “The Semi- 
nary and the Church’s Missionary Task’’—a theme that, to the best 
of my knowledge, has not heretofore been treated in any inaugural 
address delivered in this seminary. 


I 


One of the crucial tests of the life of the church is the quality 
and effectiveness of its missionary enterprise. There are other 
such tests: the reality of its God-consciousness and of its worship, 
the genuineness of its spirituality and of its sympathy, the sound- 
ness and vitality of its doctrine and of its fellowship, the redemp- 
tive quality of its preaching and of its teaching, and the validity 
and potency of its ethical insights and of its social actions, to 
mention but a few of the more important ones. But there is no 
test of the life of the church more searching and more penetrating 
than this: Is the church missionary? Is the church alertly, intelli- 
gently, actively, passionately, sacrificially missionary ? 

When a diagnosis of the current missionary situation is made, 
it is at once evident to the careful and thorough observer, whether 
inside or outside the church, that the life of the church is not in 
the full flush of radiant health. The mission temperature is sub- 
normal. The mission blood pressure is alarmingly low. If proof 
is needed, the curtailment of missionary operations, the pessimism 
of missionaries, the perplexity of boards, the indifference of church 
members, the criticism even of friends of missions, the depleted 
treasuries, and the general lack of any faith-pressure to go for- 
ward, furnish proof enough. These are patent symptoms of a 
church life whose vitality is running low. 

Fortunately the church itself is aware, at least to some extent, 
of its condition. Remedies are being sought. Cures are being 
proposed. Much of the seeking, however, is relatively superficial 
and never gets below the skin of the patient. Many of the prof- 
fered cures never reach into the depths of the malady, and content 
themselves with the mere machinery and mechanics of missions— 
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with the realignment of forces, the reorganization of agencies, the 
reconstruction of methods; with new channels of publicity, new 
schemes of promotion, new processes of securing funds. Some 
of these will, no doubt, prove themselves valuable, and will con- 
tribute helpfully to the effectiveness of the missionary enterprise. 
But the root of the malady—that lies deeper. That is in the realm 
of spirit. It is not machinery that is wanting, but dynamic; not 
organization, but vision and faith and love; not publicity and pro- 
motion, but a real appreciation and appropriation of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ in all its universal significance. Down in the heart 
of the church, where the Gospel should be creating a compelling 
love, where the Gospel should be releasing a restless and resistless 
energy, where the Gospel should be driving into every remotest 
capillary of the body of the church an hourly-renewed blood stream 
of outreaching missionary life—down there in the heart of the 
church there seems to be a kind of spiritual thrombosis that is 
clogging the channels and stemming the flow of the missionary 
enterprise. It is to this that the remedy must be applied. What 
is needed is a new, or a renewed, sense of mission, a constraining, 
compelling sense of mission—the kind of quality Paul possessed 
when he cried: “Am I not an apostle?” “The love of Christ con- 
straineth us.” “Necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me, 
if I preach not the Gospel!’ Upon such a conviction of mission 
a fruitful missionary activity and productivity will follow, as leaf 
and blossom and fruit follow the rising of sap in a healthy tree. 

But how can this compelling consciousness of mission be 
instilled into the heart of the church? No doubt there are many 
possible ways—many possible channels through which the renewal 
may be brought about. But chiefest among them, surely, is 
through the contagion of a mission-conscious ministry, a ministry 
itself possessed and consumed with the sense and spirit and con- 
straint of divine mission. This is an essential to the health of the 
life of the church. 

It is at this point that the seminary finds its first contact with 
the missionary task of the church, that it meets its first missionary 
call from the church, that it confronts its first missionary responsi- 
bility to the church. It is a fundamental part of the seminary’s 
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task to send out into the church a ministry that is imbued with 
the consciousness and inner compulsion of mission—Christianity’s 
mission, the church’s mission, its own mission. No one depart- 
ment of a seminary can adequately discharge this obligation—not 


even a highly developed department of missions. This is a task 


for the seminary as a whole—for every department, every pro- 
fessor, every student, every activity, and every experience. The 
very atmosphere—the atmosphere of chapel and classroom and 
campus—must breathe the spirit of mission, so that no one, not 
even the dullest of soul, can escape it. A seminary that is conse- 
crated to Christ, His truth, and His church cannot be merely a 
seeding place of ecclesiastics, scholars, preachers, educators, litur- 
gists and administrators; it must be a seeding place of prophets 
of God, ambassadors of Christ, missionaries aflame and afire with 
the passion of Christ’s service. This is the seminary’s first mis- 
sionary obligation to Christ, His truth, and His church. 


s i 


The church, however, needs, not only a rebirth or a reawaken- 
ing of the sense and spirit of mission, but also a clear compre- 
hension of what its mission is and of what it comprises. There 


is much haziness and much narrowness in present-day thought on 


the mission of the church. The concept “missionary task” is con- 
ceived either obscurely or too restrictedly. On the one hand there 
are those who have a vague idea that the missionary task of the 
church is to add a sort of spiritual seasoning to society, to politics, 
to industry, to business, to perhaps everything. On the other hand, 
there are those who think of the church’s missionary task entirely 
in terms of those specific manifestations of the Christian mission 
that are usually called “missions.”” The average church member 
is probably in the latter class. When he thinks of “missionary 
task,” he thinks of church planting at home, of evangelistic effort 
abroad, and perhaps of merciful service to the underprivileged 
both at home and abroad. While the former interpretation lacks 
sharpness and, often, any semblance of correspondence with the 
Gospel, the latter lacks comprehensiveness and, frequently, any 
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sign of a profound grasp of the relation of the Gospel to the whole 
reach of human life. It is imperative, then, that the church and 
its constituent membership come to a clear comprehension of the 
meaning and scope of the church’s task. That task—to put it suc- 
cinctly—is to make the Gospel of Jesus Christ effective in the 
whole life of man; or, to use the words of the president of this 
seminary, that task is “to bring the Gospel of Christ close to men’s 
souls” and “to bring men to the experience of the unsearchable 
riches of the grace of God in Jesus Christ our Lord.” The impli- 
cations of these definitions are many and far-reaching. This 
much is patent in both of them: the church’s mission comprehends 
the whole life of every man and the whole life of all men, and is 
to bring each individually and all collectively under the Gospel and 
grace of Christ. 

This does not mean that the church has a political, economic, 
or industrial mission; it does not have. It has a human mission, 
a mission to men—to the souls and hearts and minds and con- 
sciences of men. But, since men live, and must normally live, 
individually and collectively, in a world of finance and business 
and labor and politics, the church has a mission to men in these 
relationships. It cannot abstract them from their life; and these 
things are, in part, their life. It must meet with men where they 
are, deal with them where they are, and make them Christ’s men 
where they are. In so doing it effects, not only a fundamental 
change in men, but also fundamental changes in all that pertains 
tothem. And it does this through the power inherent in the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

This implies that the church’s mission is a comprehensive mis- 
sion, as comprehensive as humanity itself. It implies that there 
is nothing human that is alien to the church’s missionary task. 
Wherever men are—not only geographically, but also intellectually, — 
socially, scientifically, racially, morally, spiritually, and in every 
other way—there the church has a missionary task: to try to make 
the Gospel of saving grace effective right there. And this implies, 
in turn, that every legitimate activity of the church, rightly con- 
ceived, is at heart a missionary activity. The church—the mem- 
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bership of the church—must stop thinking of the missionary task 
of the church in terms solely of missions. Missions will die unless 
a God-high and humanity-wide view of mission is grasped and 
maintained. Some inclusive and compelling missionary vision 
must become the possession of the church today. 

How can this be accomplished? Primarily through a ministry 
that has itself come to think of the church’s mission in these com- 
prehensive and universal terms—a ministry that is inwardly driven, 
perpetually driven, by this vision. Our ministers of the Gospel, 
whatever their specific sphere of Christian service—whether pas- 
toral, educational, editorial, administrational, financial, or social 
—must come to the conviction that their own task is fundamentally 
missionary. They must see it so. They must make it so. They 
must keep it so. Ministers of the Gospel must be ministers of the 
Gospel, and this is synonymous with “they must be missionary.” 
Then through the contagion of their vision the rest of the mem- 
bership of the church will catch it also. 

Here the seminary makes a second contact with the missionary 
enterprise and discovers a second responsibility. It is a part of 
the seminary’s task to help develop for the church a ministry that 
is, not only conscious of mission, but also comprehensive in its 
grasp of the missionary task of the church. It must interpret 
every Christian truth, every Christian experience, every Christian 
activity, every Christian development in terms of the mission of 
the church. Even its own disciplines must be set in the light of 
Christianity’s errand to mankind. Biblical exegesis that yields no 
missionary outlook fails to grasp the Word for the words; because 
the Word is missionary. Church history that is cut loose from the 
vital nerve of the “Go ye” of Jesus is pure spirit-robbing seculari- 
zation. Dogmatics that is severed from the spiritual needs of 
sinful souls, be it ever so rational or orthodox or both, is sterile— 
a valley of dry bones. Liturgics dissociated from the soul-hunger 
of living men for living communion with the living God is dead 
formalism at its worst. Christian education that has in it no offer 
of the saving Christ is a beam in the church’s eye, and a dagger 
in its heart. Practical theology that is not shot through with 
mission motivation is simply not practical for the life of the 
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church of Jesus Christ. The seminary must set its own disciplines 
in the light of the church’s missionary task; and it must show that 
they are directly contributory to that task’s fulfillment. A semi- 
nary that is consecrated to Christ, His truth, and His church can- 
not be a place merely of formal learning, of abstract scholarship, 
of technical research; it must be a place where men get a vision 
of the comprehensive mission which our divine Lord committed 
to the body of Christian believers, where they learn.to see that 
every activity of the church must be tributary to it, and where 
they get at least a glimpse of their own possible part in its realiza- 
tion. This is the seminary’s second missionary obligation to 
Christ, His truth, and His church. 


Ill 


The Church needs more than a consciousness of mission and 
a comprehensive grasp of its mission. It needs the active, whole- 
hearted, and intelligent participation and co-operation of its total 
constituency. It needs this particularly in those areas of its mis- 
sionary enterprise that are too large or too remote or too difficult 
for any but the church as a whole to undertake with any prospect 
of success. It needs participation and co-operation in its missions. 
These every individual and every congregation that has developed 
mission-mindedness and mission-comprehensiveness will give. It 
is inconceivable that any person or group having a sense and spirit 
of mission and a right grasp of the universality and inclusiveness 
of the church’s missionary task will remain aloof from its great 
specific enterprises. The church that awakens and develops the 
first two qualities will automatically possess the third. But some- 
thing more is needed to make this participation intelligent, and it 
is intelligent participation that is needed today. The perplexing 
multiplicity of church organizations and agencies in America, the 
consequent confused scramble in missionary operations in our land, 
the overlappings and rivalries and sheep-stealings among the 
churches—these call for intelligence in the development of home 
missions policy. The awakening of non-Christian religions and 
their absorption and assimilation of Christian elements, the rise 
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of a new racial and national consciousness in the Orient, the revo- 
lutionary changes in the cultural life of from-us-remote peoples, 
the rapid emergence of strong irreligious and anti-religious con- 
cepts of life throughout the world—these and a hundred other 
factors in the foreign mission fields require an intelligent grasp 
of the problems of missions on the part of the church’s total con- 
stituency. The ultra-complex social order in which we live, the 
almost unprecedented increase in social maladjustment, the taking 
over by secular organizations of much of the philanthropic and 
humanitarian service once rendered largely by the church, the 
impingement of government upon vast areas of life that until 
recently were held to be of no concern to it—these and many other 
modern developments demand that the church be intelligent in its 
dealings in the sphere of the inner mission. The whole missions- 
front needs intelligence—intelligence in the rank and file of the 
church’s membership. Our people need an intelligent grasp of the 
motives, the principles, the plans, the operations, and the problems 
of missions.~ They need, therefore, instruction, information, and 
insight, as well as inspiration. The further progress of missions 
is dependent upon these. 

How can the membership of the church develop an intelligent 
grasp of missions? Undoubtedly there are today numerous open 
channels of missionary information: books and periodicals, forums 
and discussion groups, contacts with missionaries on furlough and 
in the field, and many others. But, in normal situations, for the 
large majority of church members the main channel is still the 
pastor. Upon him rests, ultimately, the responsibility to furnish 
the instruction, the guidance, and the leadership that are needed 
for intelligent co-operation in the projects of missions. He may 
delegate the task in part to others—agencies, societies, study 
groups, or individuals—but the final responsibility is his. Ac- 
cordingly the minister must know missions. 

It is at once evident that the seminary can make a valuable 
contribution to the church’s missionary enterprise at this point. 
It can give, and must give, to the future ministers of the church 
a thorough basic knowledge and a penetrating understanding of 
missions. It can, and must, impart the facts, elucidate the 
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principles, set forth the programs, show the technics, and furnish 
the criteria of evaluation. Manifestly the seminary’s work in this 
field must be foundational; it cannot cover exhaustively the whole 
compass of Christian missions. But it can, and should, and must, 
guarantee to the church a ministry that is intelligently informed 
in at least the fundamentals. A seminary dedicated to Christ, His 
truth, and His church can do no less. 


IV 


The missionary task of the church is never static. In its very 
nature it is, though anchored eternally to certain unchangeable 
universals, a progressive phenomenon. It is a movement. This 
means that it experiences change—in personnel, in scope, in 
method. Consequently the church must keep abreast of this move- 
ment; its membership must be kept constantly informed of its 
vicissitudes, its problems, its failures, its successes, its progress. 
Only so can its participation and co-operation remain intelligent— 
and vital. 

This means that the ministry must be kept aware of and alert 
to the changes that are continuously taking place in the field of 
missions. The official organs of mission boards and agencies will, 
naturally, furnish the primary supply of information to keep both 
the ministry and the laity intelligently abreast of their operations 
and plans. 

The seminary, however, is not without opportunity in this 
sphere also. It may, through its service to graduate students, make 
available information on the current progress in missionary theory 
and missionary practice. It may do more than this. It may, with 
these graduate students, analyze theory and practice, and evaluate 
their validity and worth; diagnose mission problems, and ascer- 
tain their root difficulty; study world trends, and discover their 
bearing upon the mission of the church; and even suggest possible 
approaches, solutions, and projects for the consideration of the 
church. Just as the seminary does research work in the field of 
Biblical interpretation, of dogmatic theology, of religious educa- 
tion, of liturgical practice, and of church administration, and offers 
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the fruits of its labors to the church for its more effective service, 
so the seminary may rightfully engage in similar work in the field 
of missions, and make available to the church whatever values may 
accrue from its efforts. A seminary consecrated to Christ, His 
truth, and His church has an obligation to do what it can, to main- 
tain throughout the church a ministry that is intelligently abreast 
of missionary operations and developments, and perhaps even a 
pace or two ahead of them. 


V 


The church needs one thing more. It needs missionaries. It 
needs consecrated, intelligent, equipped, and trained men of God 
to do the actual work in mission fields. In preparation for such 
service a specialized type of education and training is required, 
something additional to the theological curriculum now offered. 
The need for such specialized preparation is imperative. The 
present method of allowing men to secure their preparation in the 
hard school of experience is too costly. Years that might be saved 
for a more constructive Gospel service are now lost in acquiring 
the rudiments of missionary equipment and technique. And the 
loss to the church in manpower and in money power is by no 
means small. 

Some early solution of this pressing problem would be a dis- 
tinct blessing to the missionary work of the whole church. It may 
be that this solution will be found to lie in the establishment of 
a specialized institution of missionary education, to which men 
who have finished their general theological course may go for a 
year or two of specifically missionary preparation. It may be, 
however, that some seminary may be given the means and the men 
to enlarge its scope so as to include in its total program of under- 
graduate and graduate work an adequate preparation for entrance 
upon specifically missionary fields of labor. Whatever the final 
solution, the seminary owes it to the church to give to this problem 
its more careful thought. This is the very least a seminary that 
is dedicated to Christ, His truth, and His church can do. 
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Here, then, are the missionary needs of the church: a sense 
and spirit and constraint of divine mission, a comprehensive grasp 
of what that mission is, a penetrating understanding of the various 
missionary enterprises in which the church is engaged, a continu- 
ous keeping abreast of the missionary movement, and an adequate 
supply of adequately prepared missionary personnel to carry on 
effectively its manifold operations To each of these, as we have 
seen, the seminary has an appreciable, positive, and constructive 
contribution to make. It can inspire a pervading sense of mission; 
it can give a new inclusiveness and comprehensiveness to the con- 
cept ‘‘missionary task;” it can give specific missionary instruction 
and provide fundamental missionary information; it can engage in 
missionary research, and thus contribute to the solution of mis- 
sionary problems and to the furtherance of missionary progress; 
and it can take steps to guarantee to the church a steady supply 
of adequately prepared men to carry on and to carry forward its 
missionary operations. 

As has been indicated, the accomplishment of this task is too 
large an undertaking for any one department. It requires the 
combined strength and effort and influence of all departments. It 
is a task for the whole seminary—and for the whole church behind 
the seminary. The accomplishment of this task must be a luminous 
and burning objective constantly in the forefront of the whole 
seminary’s thinking and planning and doing. It is not an im- 
possible objective. Where there is profound consecration to Jesus 
Christ, His truth, and His church, this objective can and will be 
realized. Toward its realization, Christ helping me, I shall en- 
deavor to make such contribution as I can—‘in love to Him and 
to His truth and to His church.” 


NOTES AND STUDIES 
IS THEOLOGY PRACTICAL? 


A number of years ago, the famous Scottish scholar, George Adam Smith, published 
a great sermon on the Parable of the Good Samaritan. He began by telling how the 
lawyers—the theologians of Jesus’ day—brought Him one of their favorite questions, 
“Who is my neighbor?” It was a question of the schools, one that could be debated 
endlessly. “Jesus,” he said, “took that question out of the schools and threw it out 
into life. It landed on the road that led from Jerusalem to Jericho.” 

That describes, better than I could do it, one of the two great functions of a 
professor of Practical Theology. He has to teach his students to take the questions of 
the schools and throw them out into life. If they are so light that they float about over 
our heads, like thistledown, then we may inquire whether they should ever have been 
raised at all. If they are of such a nature that they cannot come to rest on any travelled 
road, but only in some place where men are not, then we may ask whether to discuss 
them is not waste of time. That is only another way of saying what the theologians 
of 300 years ago declared, when they called theology a habitus practicus, “a practical 
discipline.” In their case, to be sire, we must admit that their procedures and their 
definition did not always make a perfect fit. 

But the work of a practical professor has another side. If one of his functions is 
to take the questions of the schools and throw them out into life, the other is to take 
the questions of life and bring them into the schools. 

That is the way that all the basic questions of theology have arisen. They have 
come out of life itself. If theology divorced from life is sterile, it is also true that life 
without theology is incoherent. It lacks the setting of its largest context, because it is 
not seen in the light of God. Theories about the Bible, doctrines of God and Christ and 
man and sin and salvation have come into existence because they were needed. When 
men’s minds are confronted with truth, they are compelled to seek some intelligible 
connection between that truth and the lives they have to live. In that search theology 
was born; and in every age when it is born anew, it rises to new life out of the self- 
same seeking. 

Theology, then, is a science of life, as truly as biology or psychology or sociology. 
To be sure, it is concerned with other aspects of this mysterious thing that we call life 
and works, in part, with other data; but a living theology always deals with life. The 
biologist is interested in flesh and blood. He views life from below and studies the baser 
elements that it contains. The psychologist and the sociologist deal with thought-ways 
and folk-ways, with the manner in which men react to their environments. They look 
at life on its own level, and study and describe what they see right around them. The 
theologian also looks at life, but he looks at it from above. Not because he stands on 
some higher spiritual plane, from which he can look down, but because he sees it in the 
light of what it ought to be, might be, and therefore may become! He claims to know 
these things, not by his own discovery, but by that revelation, that showing-faith of God 
which has had its consummation in Jesus Christ, His Son. He sees life in “the light of 
the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. 4:6). 

To keep life close to the schools and the schools close to life—those are the two 
things that a professor of theology must do, if his work is to bear real fruit, either in 
life or in the schools. The matter and the manner of his instruction must serve this 


two-fold purpose. 
CuHares M. JAcoss 
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SPHERES OF DEACONESS SERVICE 


It is safe to say that hundreds of congregations need the services of deaconesses, but 
are not aware of the need, the value, or the practicability of such service. Many of 
them have never had the matter suggested to them, especially rural congregations where 
the need may be greatest, and many others have never given it serious consideration. If 
the church gives this work a place in its program, the whole church should be enlisted 
in its support. The education of the church in this respect is a big undertaking, for 
many who might admit the need would not know how to use a deaconess if they had one, 
and many would be astonished by the mere suggestion that such a worker could be 
used by them. Remembering that some of this work is done in institutions and some 
in parishes, let us take up the more specific spheres in which individuals may specialize. 
We consider them purely with reference to opportunities for definitely Christian service. 


1. Nursing.’ So far, in this country, the services of nursing deaconesses have been 
limited largely to institutions—hospitals and charity homes—with too few instances of 
community home service. No service has been more blessed. Even with the limited 
number of such nurses in service, there are thousands of people who bless their ministry. 
Nowhere do kindness, personal interest, and prayer count for more. These nurses are 
veritable angels of comfort, with no apologies for their faith in a Saviour, when human 
help fails. One could wish that all hospitals might have such a service as the church 
is furnishing in only a sufficient number of instances to prove what a blessing it would 
be if the service could be extended. This work in the parish is no less appealing. There 
are thousands of homes where a few days, or a few nights, or even a few hours of such 
a ministry as a deaconess nurse could give would lessen misery of body, mind, and soul 
in an almost unbelievable degree. There are cases where just a friendly presence is 
needed, and many cases where financial limitations prohibit imperative service. 

2. Personal Visitation. This service is chiefly in parishes, but may well include many 
institutions, especially institutions under state management. It offers opportunity for a 
great variety of ministries, from the most incidental things to the most essential, but 
justifies them all by the testimony they are made to bear to the Christ in whose name the 
service is given. In many respects this service is similar and supplementary to the 
personal ministry of the pastor, and requires the same qualifications of discretion, patience, 
unselfishness, and love. There is no congregation or community where such a service 
is not needed. This service is understood by most people, and only needs emphasis 
rather than explanation. 


3. Teaching. There is a place for the qualified deaconess in almost every depart- 
ment of Christian education. If well qualified deaconesses were available, almost any 
college, with co-education, would find it desirable to have such a person as dean of 
women. Much of the campus work with students could be done well under the direction 
of a well qualified deaconess, for which statement several good reasons could be given. 
Almost every parish of average size could advance its work in parish education to an 
amazing degree under full time service of a properly qualified deaconess. With the 
increase of leadership training classes especially, a great field is opened up for qualified 
teaching deaconesses. The present plan of promotion in the United Lutheran Church 
reveals the need for competent persons to do home educational work by taking the 
important literature the church is furnishing, and helping the people to read and under- 
stand it. 


4. Executive Service. The church has much organization, and yet it is in great need 
of the right kind of directors for effective activity. It should never get away from the 
greatest amount of volunteer service it can secure through presidents of groups and 
chairmen of committees, but much help is needed for those who are available for such 
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volunteer work, and it is help that is something different from mere technical training. 
The great majority of volunteer workers need constant encouragement, counsel, and 
reminders. Except in very large congregations this type of work by a deaconess could be 
combined with other work, especially that of parish education. 


5. Community Social Service. This is a field which is largely unoccupied by our 
deaconesses, except in centers of large population, where deaconesses can be supported by 
Inner mission societies or similar agencies, and yet the accessible population for many 
congregations would furnish social problems enough to require the full time of a deaconess 
specially trained for that service. Such community social workers should rank in train- 
ing as equals of any professional workers in this field. This is becoming a more and 
more apparent need as social problems are studied and are more sharply defined. The 
failure of the church to reach out to neglected people and to minister to them in their 
need and perplexities, is responsible for the existence of agencies which offer poor 
substitutes for the Christian religion and intensify our most vexing social problems. 
Perhaps the church shrinks from such an enormous and difficult task, for it requires 
large resources and well trained workers. It is true that this is distinctly inner mission 
work, but that is no reason why the Board of Deaconess Work should not be a resource 
for trained workers to be used by the Inner Mission Board. 

; Watton H. GREEVER 


A LUTHERAN RIGHT AND DUTY: A REPLY TO DR. REU 


In view of certain criticisms which Dr. Reu directed against the New Testament 
Commentary (Philadelphia, 1936) in a detailed review published in the August, 1937, 
issue of his Kirchliche Zeitschrift, I wish to re-emphasize the soundness and the essentially 
Lutheran character of a principle of criticism to which he seems to take exception. 


Among other negative criticisms which he aims at the Commentary are certain 
typical ones which come to clear focus in his remarks concerning my interpretation of 
“The Pastoral Epistles.” Dr. Reu is offended by the fact that in a commentary to be 
used by Sunday School teachers and lay leaders as well as pastors, a writer should 
state his reasons for doubting the tradition of the Pauline authorship of the Pastorals. 
He is further offended by the fact that such a writer should presume to base his con- 
clusions in this matter quite heavily upon the judgment that the thoughts and expressions 
of the Pastorals are for the most part not characteristically Pauline, when they are com- 
pared with the thoughts and expressions of the acceptedly Pauline writings. He is 
offended, too, by the fact that in commenting upon the words of 1 Tim. 2:9, 11-14 I 
dared to say: “When we would discuss the position of women in the church today, we 
must not turn to such a passage. The true Pauline principle is that of Gal. 3:28... . 
Whatever conclusions we may reach on the point in question, we ought to regard such 
an allegorical exegesis of Genesis, with the belief in the literal historicity of the Biblical 
account of creation of man and woman which is implied, as part of the intellectual- 
philosophical milieu of the writer, which we need neither accept nor consider as the 
testimony of his religious consciousness as an inspired Christian prophet, any more than 
we would his command of Attic Greek, his science of astronomy, or his apocalyptic 
interpretation of history.” 

I am not concerned now to present a critical defense of my conclusions, although, 
if the occasion called for it, I would be ready and willing to do so. I am writing now 
in defense of my Lutheran right—nay, duty—to make such comments, and especially in 
a commentary meant for Sunday School teachers. I am objecting to Dr. Reu’s right, 
as a Lutheran, to be offended. 
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It was Luther himself who set down this principle for judging a writing of Scripture: 
“Does it preach Christ?” Formally considered and analyzed, what is that principle? Is 
it not the principle of judging the value of a book by its faithfulness to its greatest, most 
original, most creative idea? Such a test is a subjective one. It implies both a purely 
intellectual and a value judgment. Applied to Biblical criticism it means, for example, 
that in the matter of the authorship of some writing, the last and final tests are the 
questions: “Does this writing bear the characteristic marks of the man to whom it is 
attributed? Does it reveal behind it the same creative mind which has produced the 
admittedly authentic writings?” This is a question which every honest commentator 
must ask and answer. Moreover, it is a question that must be discussed on its own 
merits. Beyond that, if there is any doubt in such a matter (for example, that Paul 
was the author of the Pastorals), it is not only more honest and intelligent but also 
more wholesome, spiritually, to differentiate for Sunday School teachers between what 
the great apostle Paul really thought and said and what some lesser or later or at 
least other mind of the early church wrote on the question. For this reason I sought 
to point out why I doubted the traditional Pauline authorship of the Pastoral Epistles. 
In doing so I had the weight of New Testament scholarship behind me. 

But Luther’s principle, “Does this writing preach Christ?” has a deeper significance, 
even on its formal side, than the mere application to the question of authorship. It 
suggests that within the acknowledged writings of a man we must ask: “Is Paul or 
John or Peter speaking here with the characteristic touch of his real genius or is he 
but reflecting and passing on ideas which belong to the thought-world of his day, or 
perhaps giving practical directions which have a temporary but not a permanent value?” 
Asking that question I ventured to play the Paul of Gal. 3:28 against the Paul (if it 
should be Paul) of 1 Tim, 2:9-15. I felt I had a right to point out this conflict and 
even to take sides in the matter. Surely all we want—all the world can expect from 
a man, even an inspired man of God—is that prophetic insight by which he shows 
himself to have a word from God for us. The rest of the man and his thought we 
can afford to let go. At any rate we must not regard him as infallible because he is 
inspired. That would be to deny and ignore his obvious human limitations and make 
of him a creature of a wholly different order. The facts of history will not permit 
such a conclusion. The writers of Scripture were not angels, but men. Nowhere is 
there a better illustration of the need and value of this application of Luther’s principle 
than in considering Luther’s own writings. There is both wheat and chaff in Luther, 
both inspiration and limitation, and woe to him who cannot or will not distinguish. 

Now, Luther’s principle has still another aspect, the most significant of all. As a 
material principle it demands that we judge Scripture by Christ. But the Scriptures 
are themselves the great source of knowledge of the historical Jesus. This means that 
a man must not only judge the Scriptures by the Gospel of Christ; he must first of 
all determine from Scripture what the Gospel really is. On that matter Christendom 
has never been in perfect agreement. Luther’s conception of the Gospel was neither 
Calvin’s nor Rome’s. We follow in Luther’s tradition. But being conscious of that 
tradition is something different from being fettered by it. Face to face with the Scriptures 
the Christian of today, and especially one who would comment upon the New Testament, 
must keep asking the question: “What is the Gospel?” For, even of the New Testament, 
it must be said as it was of earlier Jewish writings: “The Gospel is there—the whole 
Gospel—but how much more.’ When we wrote, concerning the place of women in the 
church, that we need not accept the conclusions of the writer of the Pastorals or the 
literal implications of the passage in Gen. 2:3f as binding upon us, we were giving 
expression to a value-judgment, based on a particular conception of the Gospel which 
we believe to be both Paul’s and Luther’s. We believe we can and must do this. If 
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our Christianity is to remain a spiritual religion we must be allowed to keep asking and 
answering the question: “What is the Gospel?” True, only men of the spiritual 
stature of Paul and Luther can give us a clear and simple answer to the question because 
the Gospel is the Gospel of God and of Jesus Christ. Men must approach the wisdom 
and goodness of God Himself to understand and interpret His will to us. But we 
must keep the way open for men of this caliber to arise and speak to us. The fact that 
we have a written record of God’s revelation does not make this unnecessary. Spirit and 
life cannot be contained or preserved or handed down in words—only in lives. For us, 
as for Luther, not the writings of Scripture but the living Word of the Gospel is the 
means of grace. 

Right here, in the matter of the authority of the Scriptures, lies the chief difference 
between the viewpoint of some of the men who wrote the New Testament Commentary 
and Dr. Reu. He himself has recognized this in his review. For us the authority of 
the Bible is a spiritual authority, not only that it pertains to spiritual matters alone, 
but also that it is an authority which can be applied and felt only in a spiritual fashion. 
The Scriptures maintain their authority for us because of the truth they reveal. That 
truth is the Gospel of Christ. But the Gospel is itself a spiritual reality which can be 
recognized and felt as binding on men only through personal, moral, and spiritual experi- 
ence. The Holy Spirit within a man, and the Spirit alone, can convince him of the 
meaning of the Gospel, of its validity, and of its spiritually authoritative character. 

The Scriptures are for us like a garden in which God has planted many trees, and 
in the midst the tree of life, of the knowledge of good and evil, of the power to do the 
good and reject the evil. That tree is Christ Himself. Of the fruit of this tree we 
must taste in order that we may be able to distinguish among the other plants of the 
garden. Only so°can we differentiate between fruit and shade trees, evergreens and 
flowering shrubs. It may happen that others, first entering the garden, will be found to 
be eating leaves for fruit, using fruit trees for shade, mistaking a berry-bush for an 
apple tree, admiring beautiful blossoms instead of tasting of the fruit of the tree of life. 
We must be concerned for them. They, like ourselves, may have been directed to this 
garden by a signboard outside which others who had enjoyed its fruits had placed there. 
But we have come to recognize the divine nature of the garden by the fruit we have 
tasted, not by the signboard. We must teach others to recognize divine truth in the 
same way. Otherwise there is no future for Christianity as a spiritual religion. 


WitttaAmM C. BERKEMEYER 


ON THE ENGLISH TEXT OF THE SMALL CATECHISM 


The form of grace before and after meat in the Small Catechism consists of three 
principal elements: brief psalmody, the Lord’s Prayer, and a prayer (blessing before, 
and grace after, meat). It is with the grace after meat that the following note is 
concerned. 

A convenient source for the German and Latin texts of this grace is Miller, Die 
symbolischen Biicher (7th ed., p. 368). There the gratias appears in the following 
forms: 


German: “Wir danken dir, Herr Gott Vater, durch Jesum_Christum, unsern 
Herrn, fuer alle deine Wohltat, der du lebest und regierest in Ewigkeit! Amen. 


Latin: “Gratias agimus tibi, Domine Deus Pater, per Iesum Christum, Dominum 
nostrum, pro universis beneficiis tuis, qui vivis et regnas in saecula saeculorum. 
Amen.” 
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The current translation of these texts, as given in the Common Service Book, and in 
the new English translation of 1929,* runs as follows: 


“We give thanks unto Thee, O God our Father, for all Thy benefits, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord, who with Thee liveth and reigneth for ever and ever. 
Amen.” 


It is apparent that this English version is an incorrect rendering of the original texts. 
The translation has the additional disadvantage of having a curiously incomplete form of 
one of the collect-terminations. If the original texts warranted any termination like 
the one in the current English translation the ending would be completed by the mention 
of the Holy Spirit: “. .. through Jesus Christ our Lord, who with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost liveth and reigneth .. .” 

The following translation of the gratias is offered: 


We give thanks unto Thee, O God our Father, through Jesus Christ, our Lord, 
for all Thy benefits; who livest and reignest for ever and ever. Amen. 


GrEoRGE R. SELTZER 


THE TRANSLATION OF THE KOCHERTHAL RECORDS 


The records of the pioneer Lutheran clergyman, Joshua Kocherthal (died 1719), as 
translated by J. Christian Krahmer,? are a great boon to those interested in the early 
history of the Hudson Valley. Even if one has a knowledge of the language, the script 
of the pioneer domine is not easy to decipher. The ink is faded and some of the pages 
are badly torn. The translator has made this material easily available. When one 
ventures to submit a footnote to this translation, it is with a very humble sense of 
gratitude to one who has done a hard task and done it well. Any gloss on his work is 
offered respectfully and in a spirit of co-operation. 

The writer turned to the Kocherthal records after working through the records of 
Kocherthal’s son-in-law, the Rev. Wilhelm Christoffel Berkenmeyer, who was the suc- 
cessor of Justus Falckner. His records are prefaced with a transcript of those records, 
in the possession of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church in New York, which relate to the 
individuals farther up the Hudson River. Some pages are missing from this record. 
The New York records were combed for the wanting material. The examination of the 
Kocherthal records, at St. Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church at West Camp, was the 
logical next step. The persons in the three overlapping sets were grouped in one index 
of names and information. On the basis of this method certain rectifications can be made 
in the Krahmer translation. 

One slight correction can be made in the spelling of several proper names. Kocher- 
thal made a crooked mark which could be almost anything, and which Krahmer rendered 
st. A comparison of names, tracing these same names through Berkenmeyer, Falckner, 
Governor Hunter’s Ration Lists, and Summendinger’s Register, shows that many of 
these were meant for ff. A list of these corrected names is appended. 

Another correction is more important. Krahmer has many persons in the lists of 
those admitted as new communicants who are of “the Episcopal Church.” The writer 
was a little puzzled that so many Germans should be Episcopalians. At first he was 
inclined to believe that they were from the Rev. Mr. Haeger’s flock. This Reformed 
minister had submitted to ordination by English bishops and was a missionary of the 

» Luther's Small Catechism: a new English translation prepared by an intersynodical 
committee. Philadelphia: 1929. 

* J. Christian Krahmer, “The Kocherthal Records of the West Camp, New York, 
Lutheran Church,” in The Lutheran Quarterly, LVII (1927), pp. 90 ff., 270 ff., 416 ff. 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Still, it looked queer, for Kocherthal and 
Haeger seemed to have established a modus vivendi and such “sheepstealing” was rather 
unexpected. 

Last summer the Rey. Harry J. Kreider of Ozone Park, Long Island, gave the 
writer photostatic copies of Falckner’s communicant lists. These lists included the 
classes which Krahmer records as having been admitted by Daniel Falckner in June, 1710. 
Krahmer’s Episcopalians are here given as Roman Catholics, and Daniel did not admit 
them but his brother Justus. An examination of Kocherthal’s originals shows that 
Krahmer misread Dni as an abbreviation of Daniel, when Kocherthal meant it as a 
sign for Domine. The words translated “Episcopal Religion” are Religio Pontifica which 
fit Roman Catholicism better than the Anglican Church. Since some of the members of 
the Religio Pontifica are listed in Justus Falckner’s records as Roman Catholics, there 
can be no further doubt about the meaning of the phrase. 

The whole number of these ex-Romanists is about thirty, nearly a quarter of the 
new communicants. This may alter our estimate of the early German immigrants, but 
it shows that the Lutherans of that day were able to provide a spiritual home for non- 
Lutherans and care for them religiously. They seem to have taken as active a part in 
the life of the church as Lutherans born and bred. They show that these pioneer 
Lutheran pastors so exercised their apostolic ministry that those reared in another house- 
hold of faith could profit by their care. 


APPENDIX A 


Corrected names, usually as Berkenmeyer spelled them. Those marked * are non- 
Palatine members of Falckner’s congregation. 


Aigle, Aigner, Aignor = Eigner 
Bestuh = Deffu 
Blanch = Planch 
Blettel = Plettel 
Brehjis = Bresy* 
Bruckhard, Burgard = Borghard 
Brunch = Bronck 
Bruschi = Brusy* 
Cuntz = Kuntz 
Curring = Coring 
Destu = Deffu 
Deteutscher = De Duytscher 
Diestenbach = Dieffenbach 
Dihl = Thiel 
Ellich = Elig 
Falchenburg = Valckenburg 
Guystler = Kreisler 
Gromsche = La Grange* 
Greisler = Kreisler 
Hostmann = Hoffman 
Kiever = Kieffer 
Klumm = Glum 

La Gransche = La Grange* 
Landman = Lampman 
Listenus, Listenius = Liffenus 
Martenstock = Matestock 
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Moessig = Mysick 
Oemich = Ernig 
Prusie, Prusti = Bresy, Brusie 
Reisdorst = Reisdorf 
Roschmann = Rosman 
Schaester = Scheffer 
Schampnor = Chamborais 
Spohn (corrupted by Berkenmeyer to) Spoon 
Testu (Teftu) = Deffu 
Wenn (perhaps) Winne 
Zipperlin = Zipperle 


APPENDIX B 


Those received from the Religio Pontifica; names marked (F) are also in Falckner’s 
list. 

June, 1710, by Domine Falckner: Johannes Engel (F), Peter Eimer (F), Martin 
Rauscher (F), Johannes Reitz Bachus (F), Elisabetha Magdalena Steis (F), Anna 
Catharina Hoffman (F). 

July 19, 1710: Anthon Kraemer, Johann Mohr, Johann Connrath, wife of Jacob 
Sternberger, wife of Johann Henrich Poeler, wife of Johann Berg, wife of Daniel 
Goettel, Anna Elisabetha Roschman, wife of Johann Georg Mauer, Anna Margreth 
Rechfel. 

April 30, 1711: Johan Georg Winter, Maria Catharina Winter, Margretha Bruchler, 
Sibylla Warno, Maria Catharina Ober. 

June 24, 1711, Anna Margretha Eschenveiter. 

June 16, 1712, in Newtown: Ursula Streit, Maria Magdalena Werner. 

Oct. 25, 1718, in Queensburg: the wife of Martin Zeil. 

Jan. 24, 1716, in Schoharie: Ulrich Bruckhard. 

St. Stephen’s Day, 1716, in Kingsburg: Anna Gerdrant Wust and Kunginda Winter. 
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APPENDIX C 
List of Roman Catholics received by Falckner, June, 1710. 


Johannes Pieter Einer 
Martin Rauscher 

Johannes Reitsbachus 
Elisabetha Magdalena Stais 
Anna Catharina Hoffmannin 
Johannes Engel. 
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DELBER W. CLARK 


FINNISH LUTHERANS IN OHIO, 1871-1937 


During the seventies and eighties of the last century emigrants began to move 
across the seas from Finland to the New World. By 1893 nearly forty thousand Finns, 
drawn almost exclusively from the two northernmost provinces of Oulu and Vaasa, had 
applied for passports to America. These pioneers generally headed for the Far West, 
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Minnesota, and Michigan; a small but increasing number of them, however, ended their 
trans-continental journey in the Western Pennsylvania-Ohio area. As early as 1871-73 
there were more than seventy Finns doing railroad construction work in and about 
Titusville, Pennsylvania. Many of these mobile labor units penetrated into Ohio: in 
1872 a Finnish section gang visited Ashtabula Harbor while laying track for the Ashta- 
bula, Youngstown, and Pittsburgh Railroad; a second company of migratory laborers 
spent the autumn of 1873 in the town but departed, as had its predecessor, when its 
task was finished. Not until the spring of 1874 was the first permanent settlement begun 
by a group of fourteen men, formerly in the employ of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road, who found work as ore shovelers at the Ashtabula unloading docks. The rapid 
development at this time of the iron ore trade and the subsequent brisk demand for 
shovelers—a bit of welcome news that traveled swiftly back to the Old Country— 
caused the Lake Erie port to replace Titusville as the point to which emigrants directed 
their footsteps. By 1878 it was estimated that the settlement contained fifty males, three 
wives, and seven young women; the number rose to nearly 1,500 foreign-born Finns 
at the close of the century. From Ashtabula, moreover, shovelers went to the new ore 
unloading docks at Fairport, Cleveland, and Conneaut where permanent settlements 
were established in 1885, 1886, and 1892 respectively. Finnish laborers were also drawn 
from the original settlement to Youngstown (1879), Girard (1881), and Warren (1889) 
where they in turn settled down. By 1900 more than 2,500 emigrants from’ the small 
Baltic country had entered Ohio. The following two decades brought more and more 
Finns; at the end of 1920 there were nearly 6,500 foreign-born in the state. They were 
largely Oulu and Vaasa rural folk, drawn from the mobile elements within the agri- 
cultural population: sons and daughters of landowners, agrarian proletarians, hired 
hands, and children of tenant farmers. Each had his own reasons for forsaking the 
fatherland. The vista of economic opportunity attracted many; Russian oppression 
compelled others to seek refuge; some came to enjoy the warmth of a family hearth; 
the zest of adventure motivated few. In all, they formed a young group of migrants, 
in their early twenties, unmarried, and literate. 

A large majority, moreover, was Lutheran by tradition and training. In Finland 
Lutheranism had been the state-supported religion since the Reformation and naturally 
attracted the largest body of communicants. In 1870 the followers of Martin Luther 
constituted 97.9% of the total population; by 1910 the proportion of Lutherans had 
risen to 98.1% but then dropped to 96.1% in 1933. Dissenting bodies were unable to 
secure much of a foothold; the Baptists have never formed more than 1.7% of the popu- 
lation; the Methodists number only 2,739. at the present time; and the adherents to the 
Congregational Church account for but 0.6% of the total number of inhabitants. Since 
established religious predilections are extremely susceptible of transfer, Lutheranism 
was the creed professed by nearly all of the immigrant Finns in Ohio. 

The first Finnish pastor to preach the Gospel to them was a Church of Finland 
clergyman, Alfred Elisier Backman. Returning to Northern Michigan after a visit to 
his homeland, Mr. Backman spent four days in the Ashtabula Harbor settlement in the 
fall of 18812 His visit naturally intensified the long-felt desire of many Finns to 


1 The writer has used the unpublished records of the Ashtabula Harbor Finnish 
Ev. Luth. (Suomi Synod) Bethany Church; Ashtabula Harbor Finnish Ey. Luth. 
National Church; Cleveland Finnish Ev. Luth. (Suomi Synod) Church; Conneaut 
Finnish Ey. Luth. (Suomi Synod) Church; Fairport Finnish Ev. Luth. (Suomi Synod) 
Suomi Church; Fairport Finnish Ev. Luth. National Church; Warren Finnish Ey. 
Luth. (Suomi Synod) Church; and the Ohio and Pennsylvania Conference of the 
Suomi Synod Churches. ; ; : 

The following published studies have been of some assistance: S. Ilmonen, Amerikan 
Suomalaisten Historia (3 vols., 1919-26) and his Amerikan Suomalaisten Sivistys- 
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resume the normal spiritual life to which they had been accustomed from birth. Since 
the Ashtabula Harbor Finns had as yet no formal religious organization and despaired 
of finding or supporting by themselves an ordained Finnish clergyman, they joined hands 
with the Swedes. During the years 1882-89 the Swedish and Finnish Lutherans were 
served by four bi-lingual ministers. The first was a twenty-eight-year-old seminarian, 
John J. Hoikka, who spent the summer of 1882 among the two groups. In the fall 
Hoikka returned to his studies but revisited his friends during the winter recess. The 
impression which the young student made upon the Swedes and Finns by his fearlessness, 
sincerity and ability led to talk of forming a permanent Swede-Finn congregation with 
Hoikka as its shepherd. The preacher, however, had other plans; after being ordained 
in June, 1883, he went to Oregon to work among the Finnish people. The Swedes and 
Finns then turned to the Rev. Alexander Malmstrom who. had been called to America 
by the Augustana Synod to do work among the Finnish as well as Swedish immigrants. 
Malmstrom came to Ashtabula in the spring of 1883 and preached several times; he 
was not pleased with the prospects which the community seemed to offer and shortly 
left the city. The two nationalities were next served by John W. Lahde who arrived 
in the settlement in May, 1884. Largely through his efforts among the Finns the 
Bethlehem congregation was founded that year; this first Finnish religious body in 
Ohio was, in the absence of any Finnish-American synods, affiliated with the Augustana 
Synod. The Synod’s records show that the Bethlehem Church was in existence from 
1884 to 1889 with a membership between twenty-five and forty Finns. Within a short 
time after his arrival, Lahde had won the esteem of the Finns and Swedes; in testimony 
of their affection the two groups sent him to the Augustana Seminary for the spring 
term of 1885 after which he was ordained. After his ordination the Rev. Mr. Lahde 
returned to Ashtabula, but in the fall of 1885 moved to New York. A newspaperman, 
August Edwards, undertook to perform the indispensable clerical duties for the Finns 
and Swedes after Lahde’s departure. For four years he took time from his newspaper 
work to deliver sermons, christen children, and bury the dead. When ordained Finnish 
ministers, as the Rey. E. Panelius and the missionary Frans E. Ohde, chanced to visit 
the settlement, Edwards quietly and without complaint withdrew into the background. 

In June, 1889, the Rev. John J. Hoikka returned for his third visit to the com- 
munity and observed with alarm the activity of the Congregationalists among the Finnish 
residents.?_ In common with many other contemporary Finnish clerics, Hoikka regarded 
Lutheranism as the “natural” religion of his people, best suited to them psychologically 
and historically; he saw Congregationalism as a “new teaching,” erroneous and danger- 
ous, threatening the dominance of the Lutheran faith, He shortly persuaded the 
powerful and gifted Rev. William Williamson of Duluth, Minnesota, to visit Ashtabula 
Harbor and fortify the Finns’ resistance against the new doctrines. The knight-errant 
of Lutheranism, who reached the settlement on September 21, 1889, just ten days after 
the arrival of a Finnish Congregationalist preacher, lost no time in drawing his sword. 
In two days he delivered three resounding appeals for the Finns to hold fast to the 
religion of their forefathers. Williamson, in return no doubt for his oratorical prowess, 


historia (2 vols., 1930-31) ; Akseli Jarnefelt, Suomalaiset Amerikassa (1889) ; Alexander 
Kukko (ed.), Muistoja 30 Vuotisesta Lahetystydsté (1920) ; ate H. ‘isco 
Ashtabula_ Harborin Bethania Seurakunnan 25 Vuotis Julkaisu, 1891-1916 (1916) : 
William Rautanen, Amerikan Suomalainen Kirkko (1911); K. E. Salonen, Amerikan 
Suom, Ev. Luth, Kansalliskirkon 25 Vuotis Julkaisu, 1898-1923 (1923) ; A. J. Hinkkanen 
(ed.), Suomi Kirkko (1925) ; John Wargelin, The Americanization of the Finns (1924). 
Periodicals as the Ev. Luth, Kansalliskirkokunnan Kalenteri, Hengelliselta Taisteluta- 
antereelta, and Kirkollinen Kalenteri also contain much valuable information. 


* A short account of the Congregationalist movement among the Finns in Ohio wi 
f I ) tor o will 
be published in an early issue of The Missionary Herald (Boston). 
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was asked to become the pastor of the Ashtabula Harbor Lutherans. He refused their 
call chiefly because there was no formally organized religious body among the Finns 
since the dissolution earlier that year of the Bethlehem congregation. But shortly after 
Williamson’s return to Duluth, a movement was begun to re-establish a Finnish 
Lutheran church; at a mass meeting of Finns on January 6, 1890, the Ashtabula 
Harbor Finnish Lutheran Church was organized. Members of this new body sent 
another call to Williamson who now accepted the invitation. On April 6 the “real” 
minister re-entered the Ohio settlement. 

For nearly a year the energetic Williamson received the solid support of the Finns 
in his crusade against drunkenness, dancing, and other practices then regarded as sinful. 
Yet, in spite of commendable work in purifying community morals, opposition to the 
preacher’s tactics—aggravated by personal animosities—developed within the congrega- 
tion, Many resented the practice of requiring all who wished to enjoy the Holy 
Eucharist to visit the parsonage on the preceding day for a confession of sins; the 
pastor’s refusal to administer the sacrament to several individuals he considered unworthy 
raised a great uproar. The decisions, claimed many, were unprecedented, arbitrary, and 
unbecoming a true Lutheran clergyman. The qualifications, moreover, that Williamson 
imposed on those who wished to serve in the baptismal rites alienated others. Not a 
few also found his lack of a formal academic education sufficient cause for discrediting 
him. The ultimate outcome was schism; in May, 1891, a majority of Williamson’s 
communicants walked out on him and a month later formed a separate Finnish Lutheran 
church in the community. 

Meanwhile Williamson had preached the Gospel to the Finns in the neighboring 
settlements shortly after his arrival in Ohio in 1890. As a result of his activity there 
appeared by 1900 a fairly large congregation in Fairport and smaller groups in Conneaut 
and Erie (Pennsylvania) acknowledging his spiritual leadership. Desiring to unite 
these congregations in a common organization, Williamson decided to form an inde- 
pendent and separate synod. The Suomi Synod (founded in 1890) was anathema to 
him, and while he looked with favor on the Finnish National Church (begun in 1896), 
Williamson was fearful that it would die in infancy. The new religious organization 
was incorporated on May 1, 1900; its name, the Vapaa Kansan Kirkkokunta (the Free 
People’s Church), and motto came from 2 Corinthians 3:17. The existence of the Vapaa 
Kansan “Synod” as an independent body was very short. Only two annual conventions 
were held under Williamson’s presidency and only three men were ordained into its 
ministry. Inasmuch as there were no doctrinal differences between the Ohio sect and 
the Finnish National Church, and since the latter had now begun to give promise of 
longevity, the sire of the Vapaa Kansan “Synod” proposed at the second convention of 
that body in February, 1901, that it merge with the National Church. The union of 
the two churches, delayed somewhat by Williamson’s unsuccessful attempt to get the 
word Vapaa added to the official title of the National Church, was accomplished in late 
1901. The four clergymen of the Vapaa Kansan organization were accepted into the 
ministry of the larger church; and when the veteran Rev. W. A. Mandellof resigned 
the presidency in May, 1905, Williamson was appointed his successor, serving in that 
capacity until 1908. 

For eighteen years following the schism of 1891 Williamson directed the destinies 
of his communicants without further internal opposition. The Ashtabula Harbor and 
Fairpert congregations grew to considerable size; in 1907 the membership of the former 
was 430, and of the latter 425. There were fifty members in Conneaut, fifty-three in 
Perry, and ten in Cleveland; the Perry congregation had joined the National Church 
in 1901, the Cleveland group in 1903. But unfortunate developments in 1909-10 shattered 
Williamson’s following. As early as December 30, 1908, it was reported at a meeting 
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of the Ashtabula Harbor church that rumors were rife in the community charging their 
pastor with improper relations with several female communicants. An inquiry, con- 
ducted by President K. G. Rissanen of the National Church, ended in a stalemate with 
Williamson refusing to admit the truth of his alleged misconduct. Rissanen thereupon 
decided to turn the case over to the church’s highest tribunal, the annual assembly. The 
eleventh, or Lehtijarvi (Minnesota), convention very carefully appraised the evidence 
against one of its ablest ministers. By a close vote of fourteen to eleven the clergyman 
was found guilty of misconduct and removed from the church roll; on the following 
day, after Williamson had “tearfully confessed” his wrongs, the assembly retracted its 
sentence of excommunication and substituted for it a “firm warning.” The humiliation 
proved to be too much for Williamson; he shortly repudiated his confession. The 
National Church re-imposed its ban on August 18, 1909; the recalcitrant preacher in 
return announced his resignation from the church. While the first impulse of his com- 
municants had been to give Williamson their unfaltering support even unto secession, the 
course of events at the Lehtijarvi assembly and subsequently created a body of opinion 
within the Ashtabula Harbor and Fairport congregations hostile to his retention. The 
inevitable outcome was schism. The Ashtabula National Church dismissed Williamson 
on July 2, 1909; the Fairport church on October 3 of the same year. The faithful 
followers of the erring pastor, on the other hand, officially withdrew from the National 
Church in January, 1910, and became independent Lutheran congregations. The breach 
was made irrevocable by the Gilbert (Minnesota) assembly of the National Church in 
June, 1910, when it pronounced a final and complete excommunication of Williamson 
and his supporters. The Finnish National churches faced a difficult period of recon- 
struction following this schism. A small body of communicants in Conneaut was totally 
lost to Williamson; the membership of the Ashtabula and Fairport congregations dropped 
to about 150 each while the groups in Perry and Cleveland dwindled to an inconsiderable 
figure. Yet, largely through the effective leadership of Pastors Matti P. Miettinen 
(1910-16, 1927-32), W. W. Wilen (1916-24), A. S. Kokkonen (1924), R. Niemi (1924- 
27), E. Penttinen (1932-33) and the incumbent, the young and able, American-born 
G. A. Aho, the National Church was able to make a satisfactory and continuous recovery. 
The membership of the Ohio congregations of the National Church in 1936 was: 
Ashtabula Harbor, 192; Fairport, 207; and Cleveland, 19. 

The followers of Williamson, on the other hand, continued their activity as inde- 
pendent Lutherans. They numbered about eighty-five each in Ashtabula Harbor and 
Fairport and a handful in Conneaut. In 1916 the angel of death removed Williamson 
from this troubled world and shortly afterward negotiations were started to reunite the 
congregations which had split on a personal rather than on a doctrinal question. The 
pastorate of the independent bodies had been offered by them to the Rev. John Huus- 
konen, a National Church clergyman then serving in Wisconsin. The National Church 
forbade its pastor to accept the charge inasmuch as an authorized representative of the 
church was already in the region. Huuskonen, whose relations with the deceased had 
been very intimate, chose to ignore the order and accepted the call of the independent 
congregations. Subsequent negotiations between the National Church and Huuskonen 
failed to bring a solution; in August, 1918, the board of directors of the church imposed 
a sentence of excommunication upon its recalcitrant minister. The Finlayson (Minne- 
sota) assembly of 1919 affirmed the ban. Since then reunion forces have tried again and 
again to bring harmony between the independent and National Church congregations in 
Ohio but their attempts have been thus far unsuccessful. Some 150 followers of Huus- 
konen still live in each of the communities of Ashtabula and Fairport, less than a dozen 
remain in Conneaut. Pervading their religious life is the ubiquitous spirit of their 
founder and apostle, William Williamson. 
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The secessionists, who had walked out on Williamson in May, 1891, shortly organized 
the Ashtabula Harbor New Finnish Lutheran Church. Resolving to call a minister 
from the Old Country—one who had been “ordained by the consistory of the Church of 
Finland’—they succeeded in persuading the Rev. Abel Kivioja to come to America. 
The new pastor and his able wife, Liisi, arrived at Ashtabula Harbor in November, 1891, 
and began to labor diligently in the religious and temperance fields. Kivioja’s activity, 
moreover, took him beyond the confines of Ashtabula: as early as December 13, 1891, 
he visited Finn Hollow in Fairport and founded a Lutheran congregation there among 
the Finns. He also began to make regular pilgrimages to Conneaut in March, 1894, 
which resulted in the initiation of a Lutheran church among the city’s Finnish residents 
in July, 1895. While the Rev. Kivioja found time to visit Finns in Warren and New 
Castle (Pennsylvania), he was not able to add a fourth formally organized congrega- 
tion to his charge. Until his return to Finland in 1897, the indefatigable pastor took 
excellent care of his home parish as well as of those which he had been instrumental 
in founding at Fairport and Conneaut. His successor was the Rev. Kaarlo Huotari of 
Ironwood, Michigan, who continued the three congregation system for a period of three 
years. In March, 1900, the Fairport and Conneaut churches withdrew from the arrange- 
ment in order to procure a joint minister, the Rev. K. Salovaara; Huotari continued 
as pastor of the Ashtabula Harbor-church. Salovaara became especially active in his 
visitations to Cleveland, Warren, Girard, and Youngstown; in each community he not 
only preached the Gospel but exhorted the Finns to band themselves together in a formal 
religious organization. Largely as a result of his work, Finnish Lutheran churches were 
started in Cleveland in February, 1903; Girard, March, 1903; Warren, January, 1904; 
and Youngstown, September, 1905.* All of these churches, as the older institutions at 
Ashtabula Harbor, Fairport, and Conneaut, joined the Suomi Snyod, a national body 
founded in 1890, which was patterned after, though not directly affiliated with, the 
Church of Finland. In later years two small Suomi Synod congregations appeared in 
Burton and Lowellville. The membership, including children, of these Suomi Synod 
churches in 1907 and 1935 was as follows: 


1907 1935 
Ashtabula Harbor fe Ae Selah 1243 58 
TREE Wey 8 OTe kc ce Na er 985 1016 
(Cre are Ver OTE eck ane aE 5 ae Bee a eed ee MER erm 300 200 
Glevelatidmee = etre eet ee ee. 151 122 
Gitar eer ee ee ee 104 43 
NWR ey EZ a IS Cres cree 68 324 
WGUETRTEAS TO ee ie ere reek ee 48 dissolved 
TRG gTRGs8) pesos eS Me Ee at 0 er aR i a ee ey 2 A — 
IDOLS: 2 a ee eS — 26 


Since 1910 the Suomi Synod churches in Ohio have had a regional organization, 
the Ohio-Pennsylvania Conference, to co-ordinate their religious work and stimulate as 


3 Pastors of the Ashtabula Harbor church included: Juho Kallen (1902-05) ; Victor 
Tiitola (1905-07) ; Frans Kava (1907-12) ; Kalle H. Mannerkorpi (1912-17) ; John F. 
Saarinen (1917-25); Y. E. Jauhiainen (1925-28); F. Y. Joki (1929-35), and Otto 
Maki, incumbent. Pastors of joint Conneaut-Fairport congregations (arrangement until 
1906): Salovaara to 1904; Hannes Leiwiska (1904-05); and Torsten M. Hohenthal 
(1905-06). Pastors of Fairport church: Alfred Haapanen (1906-13) ; and Gabriel Lip- 
sanen (1913-present). Pastors of Conneaut church: Rafael Hartman (1908): from 
1908-17 served by Ashtabula ministers; Maunu Kuusi (1917); Matti Pesonon (1919- 
24); Urho Valtari (1924-28); and Anton Korhonen (1928-present). Pastors of 
Warren church: M. Luttinen (1906-10) ; Otto Stadius (1910); S. Ilmonen (1911-13) ; 
Evert Maattala (1913-18) ; Antti Kénonen (1918-21) ; William Rautanen (1922-present). 
The Cleveland, Girard, Burton, Lowellville, and Youngstown churches have shared the 
ministers of the larger institutions. 
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well as direct their religious endeavors. The conference pla was adopted in 1909 by 
the Suomi Synod and affiliated churches of the synod were urged to form sectional 
organizations. The emergence of the Ohio-Pennsylvania Conference was greatly facili- 
tated by the practice of holding joint annual summer religious festivals. At such a 
gathering held at Monessen, Pennsylvania, in July, 1909, a committee was chosen to 
prepare the ground for a conference. The committee report, of which 150 copies were 
printed and distributed, was ready in the spring of 1910 and received the approval of 
the synod’s consistory in July of that year. It was then presented to the delegates of 
twelve churches from Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia, convening at Fairport 
on July 15, 1910, and was accepted by them. This may be considered the first meeting 
of the conference. A constitution was shortly drafted; between September 11, 1910, 
and April 29, 1911, all of the Ohio churches accepted the constitution and thus became 
members of the conference. The functions of the regional body have been many. It 
has supported missionaries not only in the immediate vicinity but as far north as Canada 
and as far south as Mississippi. It has co-ordinated the activity of the various religious 
groups and acted as a central clearing house for its member churches. It has-tried to 
improve and standardize instruction of the children and has sponsored an annual con- 
vention of Sunday school teachers, known as the “Sunday School Days.” The conference 
has been truly an important force in the religious life of the Ohio Finns. 

The internal activity of the Finnish immigrant Lutheran churches in Ohio has not 
differed greatly from that of the American institutions. In addition to the purely 
clerical work of each congregation, there have appeared such auxiliary organizations as 
women’s sewing circles, choral societies, and a variety of young people’s clubs. The only 
conspicuous difference between the immigrant and the American church is in the instruc- 
tion of the youth; in the former’s Sunday, summer, and confirmation schools Finnish 
language and history have been incorporated into the curriculum. 

In the half century since the Gospel was first preached in the Finnish language, 
immigrant religious life in Ohio has been marked by the remarkable persistency of the 
Lutheran faith. Yet, on the other hand, Lutheranism has not been immune to internal 
schismatic forces. There are three Finnish Lutheran churches in Fairport, three in 
Ashtabula Harbor, each maintaining its own edifice and clerical household. It is the 
task of future generations of native-born Finns to reunite these factions into a single, 
strong, and effective Lutheran church. 

Joun I. KoLEHMAINEN 


REVISION OF THE AMERICAN VERSION OF THE BIBLE 


Plans were completed in New York City on December 3, 1937, for a revision of the 
American Standard Version of the Bible. Announcement of these plans was made by 
Dean Luther A. Weigle of the Yale University Divinity School, chairman of the 
American Standard Bible Committee of the International Council of Religious Education, 
an organization of some forty Protestant denominations which are co-operating in all 
matters affecting Christian religious education. This version of the Bible, revised under 
the executive direction of Professor James Moffatt of Union Theological Seminary, 
will, according to the announcement, embody the best results of modern scholarship 
as to the meaning of the Scriptures, and will express this meaning in the simple, classic 
English style of the King James Version. It is planned to complete the revision in 
five years. 

The American Standard Bible Committee, made up of leading scholars throughout 
the country, was appointed in 1929, and has held a number of meetings to explore the 
need of a further revision of the text of the American Standard Edition. The Committee 
agreed that the past forty years have been especially fruitful in the discovery of 
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manuscript materials which constitute resources for the better understanding of the 
New Testament. At the last meeting of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, Dr. Roy G. Ross, its secretary, in co-operation with Dean Weigle, was authorized 
to secure the necessary funds for the work of the Committee, and the following action 
was taken by the Council: 

“That we record the conviction that there is need for a version which embodies the 
best results of modern scholarship as to the meaning of the Scriptures, and expresses 
this meaning in English diction which is designed for use in public and private worship 
and preserves those qualities which have given to the King James Version a supreme 
place in English literature. 

“We, therefore, define the task of the American Standard Bible Committee to be 
that of revision of the present American Standard Edition of the Bible in the light of 
the results of modern scholarship, this revision to be designed for use in public and 
private worship, and to be in the direction of the simple, classic English style of the 
King James Version.” 

The American Standard Bible Committee, which is the custodian of the text of 
the American Standard Version, includes two men who have published their own trans- 
lations of the Bible. One is Professor Moffatt, whose new translation of the Bible was 
issued in 1923. Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed and other members of the committee 
were associated in an American translation which was published by the University of 
Chicago Press. In addition to Dean Weigle, and Professors Moffatt and Goodspeed, 
the American Standard Bible Committee is composed of Professor Julius A. Bewer, 
Union Theological Seminary; the Rev. Walter Russell Bowie, Grace Church, New 
York; Professor Henry J. Cadbury, Harvard University; Professor George Dahl, Yale 
University ; President Frederick C. Grant, Seabury-Western Theological Seminary; Pro- 
fessor William A. Irwin, University of Chicago; President John R. Sampey, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville; Professor Andrew Sledd, Emory University; 
Dean Willard L. Speery, Harvard University Theological School; Professor William 
R. Taylor, University of Toronto; and Professor Leroy Waterman, University of 
Michigan. Ex-officio members of the Committee are Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson, 
chairman of the International Council of Religious Education; and Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
the Council’s general secretary. 

The Revision of the King James Bible was undertaken in 1870 by a committee of 
sixty-seven English scholars, collaborating with a committee of thirty-four American 
scholars, who labored for ten and a half years upon the revision of the New Testa- 
ment and fourteen years upon the revision of the Old Testament. It was agreed that 
in case of differences between the English and American Committees, the readings 
preferred by the English Committee should be chosen, but the American Committee was 
left after a term of fourteen years to issue an edition containing the readings which it 
preferred. The Revision of the New Testament was published on May 20, 1881, and 
two hundred thousand copies were sold in New York on that day. The American 
Standard Edition, which contained the readings preferred by the American Committee 
and which will now be revised, was published in 1901. 
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Varieties of Christian Experience. By Sverre Norborg. Minneapolis: Augsburg Pub- 
lishing House, 1937. 284 pages. $2.50. 


Displaying the finest of scholarship and a scientific yet consecrated spirit, this 
author presents a revolutionary analysis of the varieties of Christian experience. “Dr. 
Norborg furnishes a powerful and unique source of inspiration for his students,” comes 
a word-of-mouth report out of the West, and this volume of a series of his lectures 
certainly continues and broadens that inspiration. The description of his formal purpose, 
to isolate and describe in psychological terms typical Christian experience distinguishing 
it from merely religious experience (mysticism, healthy-mindedness), does not begin to 
suggest the stimulation to thought and devotion furnished by this volume. 

This book is either of two directly opposite accomplishments—either a broad founda- 
tion for tremendous progress in the future, a classic to be ranked with William James’ 
Gifford lectures, or a quivering pinnacle unsoundly built upon the reconciling of irrecon- 
cilables. Two careful readings have failed to bring about a decision as to just which 
the book is. Vital problems are faced courageously; case histories drawn largely from 
the wide experience of the author prove most stimulating; the latest and best of psy- 
chology, philosophy, theology is used. Every professor of religion will want his students 
to familiarize themselves at least with Lectures VI and VII, the Either-Or of Con- 
version. However, the opening lectures almost have to be re-read after that classic 
one if light is to be seen through their fogginess. Besides this neglect of preferable 
psychological arrangement over a logical one, the language of the author is often less 
than perfectly clear, perhaps because English is not his native tongue, and his erudition 
is possibly too much in evidence—the text is sprinkled with words from a half dozen 
different languages. 

Ten years from now a final decision upon the permanent worth of this book will 
be possible, not only because time will test its theses but also because by that time there 
either will or will not have come another book from the same author, a treatment which 
will have overcome the lacks of this, which are far more serious than the minor faults 
mentioned above. This book is frankly a treatment from the personal, individual point 
of view; perhaps it is too much to expect it to display an awakened social conscience, 
but it certainly gave very little hint of it. It displayed unquestioned power, but is it 
the impermanent power of Buchmanism, whose initial impact almost invariably brings 
the individual closer to God but whose continued practice almost as regularly shuts off 
man from God in a shell of Pharisaism? One could almost wish the author would 
spend a year incognito on an industrial assembly line—business and professional men 
make up the most of his cases, two sailors are the only mention of workers—the manual 
work, shoulder to shoulder with workers, might remove the faint air of artificiality from 
his writing. And is the attempted reconciliation of modern science with Karl Barth 
more courageous than possible or practical? 

But whatever the final judgment upon the book, it certainly furnishes helpful and 
remarkably stimulating Christian reading for Christian leaders. The National Lutheran 
has given it a matter-of-fact review which does not begin to do justice to it, even in the 
ten lines of space available—almost suggesting that the book was either not read or not 
understood. The book does take an extraordinarily long time to read, largely because 
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it contains so many new and stimulating ideas that the reader is anxious not to miss a 
single one. A most attractive format and typography also contribute to its effectiveness. 
HERMAN KEITER 


The Validity of Religious Experience. By Albert C. Knudson. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1937. 237 pages. $2.00. 


The Fondren Lectures delivered at the Southern Methodist University in 1937 are 
given to the public in this new volume from the pen of Dr. Knudson. Religious experi- 
ence, as experience in general, is made the starting point in our times for the treatment 
of the philosophy of religion. In these lectures Dr. Knudson attempts both to clarify 
what is meant by religious experience and what apologetic value may be accorded to it. 

In discussing the nature of religious experience, the author, after giving the different 
senses in which it has been understood, deals with that which lies back of and produces 
the experience, subjective though he acknowledges that experience to be. In this dis- 
cussion he covers chiefly that part of his Doctrine of God in which he deals with those 
who would regard the idea of God as illusory. 

After this preliminary chapter he considers the various attempts that have been 
made to establish the validity of religious experience. Here he first deals with those— 
mystics and intuitionists—who hold that experience has immediate contact with Reality. 
He argues against every form of such immediacy, for even though those who hold to it 
are unaware of it, yet they really only draw inferences from their experience, legitimate 
though such inferences may prove to be. He does not hesitate to draw a very cogent 
inference from the persistence of religion in every age, when he states that “there is a 
direct experience “of God which is as a well of water within the human soul springing 
up into eternal life. On no other theory can the marvelous persistence and ever renewed 
vitality of religion be accounted for. It is, however, psychological, not metaphysical, 
immediacy that is here claimed for religious experience” (p. 97). 

Nor does Dr. Knudson allow to the pragmatic test any more force in establishing 
the validity of religious experience. This leads him to discuss value judgments. The 
belief in a fundamental harmony between existence and value he regards as its minimum 
postulate (p. 127). But the pragmatic argument in its empiricistic form brings us to 
nothing final. “Empiricism and pragmatism do not permit one to recognize ‘faculties 
of knowledge and potentialities of thought in the spirit itself;’ and so long as one is 
debarred from doing so, he is unable to deal satisfactorily with the deeper aspects of 
the problem of knowledge. Much that the religious pragmatist says may be true and 
valuable, but he does not strike bottom” (pp. 140-1). 

The validity of religious experience, Dr. Knudson maintains, must rest on the prin- 
ciple of self-verification. Here he elaborates the law that Dr. Bowne, whose work Dr. 
Knudson continues, stated that “whatever the mind demands for the satisfaction of its 
subjective interests and tendencies may be assumed as real in default of positive dis- 
proof.” This is the law that is followed in the natural sciences. Our religious knowledge 
is thus founded on faith in the same way as is our scientific knowledge. “The sole basis 
of certainty is to be found in the mind itself. It is quickened and enlightened intellect, 
a quickened and enlightened conscience, and a quickened and enlightened religious nature 
that constitute the only valid ground of certainty in these different fields. Error, illusion, 
and fanaticism are possible everywhere. There is no complete protection against them. 
But, despite this fact, we have an instinctive confidence in the essential trustworthiness 
of our own nature. On this confidence our whole intellectual and spiritual life is 
founded. We trust our profoundest insights; and this trust is as fully warranted in 


religion as elsewhere (pp. 183-4). 
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In the last lecture the author takes up Christian experience specifically. He regards 
Christianity as the highest form of religion but does not consider it alone divine. Dis- 
tinctive of it he would regard the Christian’s relationship to Christ, a deep consciousness 
of sin, a profound belief in divine grace, and a strong spirit of hope. “The ultimate 
philosophical basis of Christian assurance, as of religious assurance in general, is to be 
found in the fact that religion is rooted deep in human nature, that it represents an 
original and independent capacity of the human mind, and that it therefore is as trust- 
worthy as any of the other fundamental interests of the human spirit” (p. 232). 

Throughout, frequent references to Wesley are found in order to illustrate, or else 
corroborate, statements that are made. This is no doubt due to the conditions of the 
Fondren lectureship itself. So far as the argument goes, it will no doubt appéal to 
different readers in different ways. Those who, with Hindus, would start from the 
supposition that our minds lead us astray in our search for the ultimately Real, would 
find the whole argument valueless. We of western training who believe that our highest 
aspirations: and noblest thoughts are the best guide to truth find the argument helpful 
and even persuasive. The validity of experience is so frequently taken for granted that 
this discussion meets a real need in a complete apologetic for religion in general and 
the Christian religion in particular. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Religion in Transition. By S. Radhaknishnan, C. F. Andrews, George A. Coe, Alfred 
Loisy, James H. Leuba, Edwin D. Starbuck; edited by Vergilius Ferm. New York: 
Macmillan, 1937. 266 pages. $2.75. 


The editor has already prepared similar works on contemporary American theology. 
Each of the contributors here gives in an autobiographical form the development of his 
thought generally from one conception of religion to another, although, in one case at 
least, the development is away from religion. There is very evident frankness in pre- 
senting these various developments. 

The first is by the distinguished vice-chancellor of the Andhra University in India 
and is really a transition from at least an implicit orthodox Hinduism to a neo- 
Hinduism or idealistic view of life in which the law of service is made central. It is 
to be regretted that in the Lutheran Mission High School at Tirupati, in the Reformed 
College at Vellore, and in the Christian College at Madras, he found his ancestral faith 
maligned. This however had the effect of his being spurred to study the spiritual side of 
that faith evidently in the light of the Christian teaching he received at these institu- 
tions. It is significant that Mr. Radakrishnan’s autobiography excels nearly all of the 
others in this volume not only in its appreciative references to Christ but also in the 
really Christian spirit it manifests. 

C. F. Andrew’s transition and that of Alfred Loisy have much in common, though 
the former started from a narrow evangelicalism and the latter from a narrow Roman 
Catholicism. The Christ of the Gospels seems more central for the former but both 
agree in believing that all religions lead to the same goal even though for them this 
finds its most satisfying expression in Christ. 

The rest are psychologists of religion and are all men who have had to blaze a new 
trail. One can not blame them therefore for having large faith in their psychological 
methods. Not all reach the same goal. As in Leuba’s psychology of mysticism, there 
seems to be in his humanism, in which he in his later development would find all the 
values of religion, something of a tribute to religion itself. In reading his autobiography 
one seems to detect almost a homesickness for that which has been or is in danger 
of being lost. Of the three psychologists who here reveal themselves in their inner 
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development, Starbuck keeps, as would be expected, the more distinctive religious note; 
but he plainly states that he does not do this as a scientist but because of a certain 
uprush from some depths within his soul. His chief interest in religions is pragmatic. 
It has guided his experiments, which have been extensive. How can we succeed in 
producing character and how far does religion mold and affect that character—these 
are matters of primary concern for him and those who work with him. 

The book is exceedingly readable. Interest is maintained from beginning to end. 
One can not, however, but be impressed with the narrowness of the specialist. Then, 
too, the trend away from the old is so often due to the fact that the subject has found 
some religionists narrow and uncharitable. Instead of seeking the norm of religion in 
Christ, they seek it in man and in their own scientific methods. When they claim for 
their humanism or their moralism the up-to-date view of religion, one is led to wonder 
whether all the values they seek to discover have not long ago been revealed in Christ. 
Christ also gives us what one misses in these psychological self-revelations—real religion 
in His trust in the Father, rather than, where they would place it, in faith in man. 

JoHN ABERLY 


Meister Eckehart und Manikka-V asagar. Mystik auf deutschen und indischem Boden. 
By D. Hilko Wiardo Schomerus. Guetersloh: Bertelsmann, 1936. viii, 191 pages. 
RM 5.50; bound, 6.50. 


This book is an important scholarly contribution to the literature on mysticism 
and its place in the history of religions. Its author is professor of missions at Halle 
University and a noted authority on the subject. For his investigation into the nature 
of mysticism and its relation to religion he has selected two classical representatives of 
mysticism: “Meister Eckehart,’ the German mystic of the thirteenth century, and 
Manikka-Vasagar of India who lived about five hundred years before Meister Eckehart. 
A comparative study of the writings of Meister Eckehart and the hymns of Manikka- 
VaSagar forms the main part of the book. It leads to the conclusion that mysticism is 
not religion or piety per se, but rather a type of piety which can enter into an alliance 
with many empirical religions. It also leads our author to the further conclusion that 
Christianity in its purest form is not a mystical religion, but in all its essentials a 
religion of grace, and that neither Jesus nor Paul can be rightly called mystics: Schweit- 
zer’s famous book on The Mysticism of the Apostle Paul is based upon a misinterpre- 


tation of the so-called mystical passages in Paul’s Epistles. 
H. OFFERMANN 


Types of Modern Theology. By H. R. Mackintosh. London: Nisbet, 1937. vii, 333 
pages. $3.50. 


The lectures contained in this, the last work from the pen of Dr. Mackintosh, have 
been edited by his colleague, Dr. A. B. Macaulay, for the author was called to his reward 
June 6, 1936. The types of modern theology begin with Schleiermacher and end with 
Karl Barth. The modern period is thus made to begin after what is known as the 
Enlightenment, which itself followed Protestant Scholasticism. An introductory chap- 
ter summarizes the development of theology from the Reformation time to that of 
Schleiermacher. We then have in these lectures a résumé of leading systems from 
about 1800 to the present time, and it is significant that each system goes back to a 
German or a German Swiss theologian. 

Schleiermacher is treated under the heading of “The Theology of Feeling.” Dr. 
Mackintosh gives most space to him, devoting two entire lectures to his system. The 
philosopher Hegel and his followers, Strauss, Feuerbach, and Biedermann are next con- 
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sidered under the head of “The Theology of Speculative Rationalism.” Incidentally, 
J. A. Dorner is also considered here chiefly since he was in opposition to Strauss. “The 
Theology of Moral Values” is the title under which Albrecht Ritschl and those who 
not only followed but also improved on him, Herrmann, Haering, and Kaftan are treated. 
“The Theology of Scientific Religious History” is represented by Troeltsch who sought 
through contemplation of the world’s evolutionary advance to find contact with an 
Absolute that is everywhere active in finite history. Little wonder that the World War 
shattered such an optimistic view of history. The disillusionment that followed led 
men’s minds to Kierkegaard and his “Theology of Paradox,” though Kierkegaard him- 
self belonged to the time of Hegel to whose system his was diametrically opposed. Then 
the lectures conclude with “The Theology of the Word” as presented by Karl Barth. 
The lectures not only give a summary of the tenets of these various types of 
theology but also a criticism of each one, which both appraises the good and rejects the 
errors in each of them. The reader is made to feel that this is done by one who could 
claim a thorough mastery of all of them. Both Dr. Mackintosh’s piety and his scholarship 
make him one of the very best guides to lead the student through the theological high- 
ways and byways of the last century and a half. 
JoHn ABERLY 


Three Typical Beliefs. By Theodore G. Soares. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1937. $1.50. 


The author of this little volume gives us a picture of three “types” of belief, all of 
which are represented within the groups discussed. The volume gives a sympathetic 
statement of these three beliefs in a language that can be understood by the layman. In 
the first two chapters an “objective” attitude is quite apparent. In the third chapter 
the author, being a liberal, naturally tends to be more subjective and becomes a “defender 
of the faith” of liberalism. 

The first chapter gives us a fine distinction between revelation and reason and just 
when, where, and how Catholicism makes use of both. The author aims to give a fair 
and sympathetic statement of Catholicism which an intelligent priest might accept. In 
this he succeeded well. Complicated and confusing though Catholicism is at times (vide 
doctrine of Purgatory), the author makes a good case for Catholicism. Such a sympa- 
thetic approach is of importance and should till the soil toward a deeper understanding 
of Catholicism. It is true, the author does not refer, in any way, to the abuses of 
Catholicism. But maybe we have gone far enough along that line, pointing out mistakes 
and thus encouraging divisions in Christendom. 

In discussing Fundamentalism the author points out that the world is full of, and 
suffering from, dogmatic views, in politics, finances, and society. The Fundamentalists, he 
says, do not differ from Catholics in the “fundamentals of theology, except in two 
points; the Church and the Word.” The whole “drama of salvation” is the same to both 
with only a shift in minor emphasis. However, the “mechanics” of the drama differ. 
To the Roman Catholics the Church is the one institution that guarantees salvation and 
she provides all the mechanism to assure, step by step, the operation necessary to salva- 
tion. Here is certainty, underwritten by the Church. For the Fundamentalist the Bible 
supplies all the mechanism and certainty. Here he finds the fountain head of Truth. It 
is the norm and guide in all matters pertaining to salvation. One, says the author, is 
“ecclesiology,” the other “bibliography.” : 

When the author turns to “Liberalism,” used in the finest sense of the word, he 
implies that both of the preceding positions are wrong and untenable. It is only human 
that he should shift from the more objective to the subjective side, for now he is stating 
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personal conviction. In line with liberal tradition, historical dogmatism is rejected and 
the “dogma of experience” becomes the criterion of faith. The sum total of Christian 
experience loses its position of authority. In fact there is no authority but the “inner 
authority” which is the fruitage of outward experience. This may serve the intellectual 
quite well, but can it ever serve the average man? While this author treats “old beliefs” 
with reverence one can not say the same of all liberals. 

It is true, to some extent, that Catholics and so-called “Fundamentalists” accept 
truths because they are in the Bible, yet only, we believe, because they are fundamental 
truths, so proven by life’s experience. It is too easy for us who are conservatives, to 
condemn the liberals wholesale. Many of the liberals accept the fundamental creeds, we 
believe, but attempt to express them in the language and light of today. There is some 
justification in such an attempt. Changes have taken place in doctrinal positions in 
the course of history. And if and when the liberal can produce the Kingdom of God on 
earth more successfully in his way, the church, we believe, will be ready to accept his 
leadership. But not till then. 

The liberal too easily and lightly dismisses such grave problems as: the fall of 
man, original sin, and the whole sin problem. He is just as dogmatic in his position as 
the other two groups in theirs. It is questionable whether the practice of the Golden 
Rule will save mankind. Is it not’ the Golden Rule plus? Plus the sacrificial life and 
death of Christ caught up in the life of every Christian? Is faith, as the liberal con- 
tends, guaranteed to be a “growing thing?” Only when the health of the roots is 
guaranteed can the faith be sound. May Catholicism and Fundamentalism (so-called) 
not play an important part in safeguarding these roots? 

The fallacy of a three-fold division of beliefs, such as this, is apparent, as is the 
classification of all non-Catholics and non-liberals under the heading of “Fundamental- 
ism.” The purpose of this little volume, however, may justify such an approach. 

JAMES J. RauN 


Philosophical Fragments or a Fragment of Philosophy. By Soren Kierkegaard; trans- 
lated from the Danish, with an Introduction by David F. Swenson. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1936. xxx, 105 pages. $2. 


The Introduction by the translator furnishes the reader with a brief biography of 
Kierkegaard and the order in which his books were produced. From that it appears that 
his distinctively religious works began to appear in 1847. These fragments were pub- 
lished in 1844. While not included therefore among his religious productions, they 
clearly lay a ground plan for the same. 

The question discussed is that of Truth. Is a teacher one who only imparts it to 
his pupils, as Socrates looked on himself; only the agent to draw from the students 
what he already potentially possesses, or does he impart something new? Is it, after the 
Greek idea, only recollection or does it come as revelation? Is the Teacher Man or 
God? Though, after the Socratic manner, the questions are not directly answered but 
the pros and cons are given, yet the reader is left in no doubt as to what Kierkegaard’s 
own answers would be. Were it not so it would be clear from the Moral at the end, 
which briefly summarizes the discussion: “The projected hypothesis indisputably makes 
an advance upon Socrates, which is apparent at every point. Whether it is therefore 
more true than the Socratic doctrine is an entirely different question, which cannot be 
decided in the same breath, since we have here assumed a new organ: Faith; a new pre- 
supposition: the consciousness of Sin; a new decision: the Moment ; and a new Teacher : 
God in Time. Without these I certainly never would have dared present myself for 
inspection before that master of Irony, admired through the centuries, whom I approach 
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with a palpitating enthusiasm that yields to none. But to make an advance upon 
Socrates and yet say essentially the same things as he, only not nearly so well—that 
at least is not Socratic.” 

Kierkegaard was not appreciated in his own day but has had large influence in ours, 
not only through the Crisis Theology with its emphasis on the Totally Other, the Crisis 
or Moment of Decision, and the Paradox, but also through the philosophy of Heidegger 
and others. The translator and publishers have rendered a real service by making this 
work of Kierkegaard’s available for English readers. 

Joun ABERLY 


Christian Faith and the Science of Today. By J. H. Morrison. Nashville: Cokesbury 
Press, 1937. 228 pages. $2. 


It is to be expected that books of this kind will appear with increasing frequency, 
books which describe for the layman what is actually taking place in the great labora- 
tories and observatories of the world. Most of us are vaguely aware that the scientist, 
in his quest for the ultimate truth of the physical universe, has come upon some startling 
facts. But what they actually are eludes us, either because we do not know where to 
turn to find them, or, having found them, how to interpret them. 

In the two chapters, Beyond the Microscope and Beyond the Telescope, the layman 
is initiated into the mysteries of the higher physics; and in the chapter on Evolution 
into the councils of those who can speak with authority upon the present status of that 
particular theory. But it is not merely to record the facts that the author writes. “It is 
our task in these lectures,’ he states in the introduction, “to take a rapid survey of 
some of the recent findings in science in order to discover whether, and in what degree, 
they are revolutionary in the realm of morals and religion, and in particular what 
bearing they may have on the Christian view of God and the world. And this we shall 
do, openly, frankly, and confessedly, from a Christian standpoint.” 

This intention is faithfully carried out. The conclusion to which the author comes 
is that the verities of the Christian faith stand fast. Not only has the newer science not 
undermined any essential Christian truth, but it has itself contributed the most effective 
weapon against a mechanistic view of the universe. Even doctrines like the fall of man 
and the resurrection of the body may now be maintained without feeling that one must 
do so in the face of a scientific scepticism. As a matter of fact, doctrines like these are 
now judging the accuracy of scientific pronouncements rather than being judged thereby. 
Science itself has prepared the way to a spiritualization of life. Even the physical 
universe seems about to be dissolved into spirit. 

In addition to its clarity of style, notwithstanding the technical character of much of 
its material, this book commends itself to us for two reasons. In the first place, it 
refuses to be apologetic in its attitude toward Christian truth. The following paragraph 
will produce many a troubled conscience when it is read: “Many preachers seem to have 
developed an inferiority complex, as is manifest in the pitiful eagerness with which they 
seek to buttress their teaching by some recent dictum of science, and the exulting paeans 
with which they proclaim any scientific pronouncement which seems to support a 
religious view of life. As if they would say, ‘We dare to believe and preach the truths 
of our holy faith in so far as science will permit.’ The Christian Church would be in 
a sorry plight if she must needs lay her ear to the door of the scientist’s laboratory 
and listen anxiously for the next bulletin to come through, and all religious faith would 
be in danger of extinction if there were no pathway to reality save only through physical 
research.” 

The other reason why we are moved to commend this book is because it does not 
attempt to ground spiritual truths upon the facts which science reveals, however 
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mystically these facts may come to be interpreted. In other words, the author refuses to 
go over into rationalism. The spiritual truths of revelation must be spiritually appre- 
hended. The newer science may serve to remove a priori intellectual difficulties, but it 
is insufficient in itself to produce faith. Faith moves upon an entirely different plane. 
The best that we can hope for is a unity of faith and knowledge, and to this end the book 
is a valuable contribution. 

The lectures were delivered on the Cunningham Foundation in New College, Edin- 
burgh, 1936. They are the work of a scholar who was as conversant with science as he 
was with the truths of Christianity, and who knew therefore how to write with the calm 
assurance of certain knowledge. They will be helpful to those whose religious outlook 
has been brought under bondage to the spirit and method of a scientific age. 

E. E. FIscHEr 


I Beheve in the Church. Confessions and Convictions. By Conrad Bergendoff. Rock 
Island, Ill.: Augustana Book Concern, 1937. 140 pages. $1. 


This is a collection of a half dozen essays and addresses on various themes. The 
author is president of Augustana College and Theological Seminary, and is also a 
sound and able scholar, who has specialized in History and Systematic Theology. 

The papers here collected display the qualities that have won him a place of leader- 
ship in the Augustana Synod. They are the work of a scholar who has convictions and 
who also has the power and the courage to express them. For it does take courage 
to say that “there can be no reconciliation between Christianity and the culture of today” 
(p. 84), and to go on, “Despite all our comforts and progress, I doubt that the average 
man of today is as near the truth of things as was the average man of the sixteenth 
century” (p. 115). 

These two quotations are from the admirable essay on “Reason and the Confession 
of the Lutheran Church.” They would lead us to expect some trenchant criticism of 
theories and movements now current in the church and in society. Dr. Bergendoff does 
not disappoint this expectation. But the dominant note of his little book is not that of 
criticism. Its great value is that it asserts positive convictions which the author holds 
in the face of all the contradiction of the times. The essay on “The Christian College 
and the Modern State” should be read by all whom the church has entrusted with its 
work of higher education. This is a good book and a brave one. We hope that Dr. 


Bergendoff will give us more. 
C. M. Jacoss 


Our Lord. By Wm. Childs Robinson. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, 1937. 239 pages. $2.00. 


The title of the book indicates the animating motive which produced it. To the 
author Jesus is the only-begotten Son of God, who came into the world to redeem 
mankind from sin; and the purpose of the book is to show that this is the only reason- 
able conviction which can be formed on the basis of the testimony of Jesus Himself, of 
Paul, and of the primitive church. 

What is different in this apologetic of our Lord’s deity is the emphasis which it 
lays upon the testimony of Christ’s passion ministry and His post-resurrection teachings. 
Here the author acknowledges his dependence upon R. Seeberg’s findings; but the 
material is thoroughly reworked and made a consistent part of the whole argument. 

In harmony with his high conception of the person of Christ is the author’s inter- 
pretation of the work of Christ. A clear distinction is drawn between the “gospels of 
Jesus” and the “gospel about Jesus.” ‘The so-called gospels of Jesus,” he writes, “are 
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really not gospels. They do not contain glad tidings of something that God hath done 
for sinners. They do not bring our burdened souls the good news that ‘Christ hath 
done for us what we could not do for ourselves, and what we cannot do without.’ 
In Luther’s trenchant words they are wholly Old Testament, commandments, precepts ; 
they have no New Testament in them, no promise. They are what God requires of us; 
not what God does for us.” 

This doctrine of Christ’s person and work is then contrasted with modern views 
which make philosophical idealism or naturalism their starting-point, rather than the 
Scriptures. What effect these modern views will have upon the church’s mission, 
especially upon the foreign mission enterprise, is forcefully delineated. The concluding 
chapter is a ringing challenge to know the Christ who sits on “A Solitary Throne,” 
and to carry out faithfully His great commission to preach the Gospel in all the world. 

The book is popularly written. While its background indicates a scholarly acquaint- 
ance with the subjects under discussion, the form in which the material is presented is 
easily within the grasp of the average reader. Sometimes the author permits himself 
to preach rather than teach, and the illustrations at times assume a rather homely 
aspect. But for the lay reader this makes for interesting as well as helpful reading. 

The mystery of faith in Christ, of course, the book makes no attempt to solve. No 
apologetic can do that. But for the earnest seeker after the truth as it has been 
revealed in Christ through the Scriptures, this book will be welcome. 

E. E. FiscHEr 


The Doctrine of the Work of Christ. By Sydney Cave. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1937. 317 pages. $2.50. 


The volume before us is one of the newest contributions to the London Theological 
Library, whose general editor is Dr. Eric S. Waterhouse. Previous volumes have dealt 
with the Old and New Testaments, early church history, psychology and pastoral work, 
and the development of Christian worship. These books are similar in treatment and 
size, and commend themselves for use in theological instruction and as handy works of 
reference. 

Dr. Cave has long been interested in problems of Christology. Twelve years ago 
he published an important study, The Doctrine of the Person of Christ, which has taken 
its place among the standard works on the subject. His most recent monograph is, in 
a sense, complementary to, and a development of, his earlier essay. 

The approach throughout The Doctrine of the Work of Christ is historical. Be- 
ginning with careful investigations of the subject as it appears in the Synoptics, in St. 
Paul, and in the other New Testament books, Dr. Cave proceeds with a treatment of 
the matter in later dogmatic history. The accounts are derived from a first-hand exami- 
nation of the authorities involved, and are marked by penetrating analysis and under- 
standing. Furthermore, the statements are supported by references to the sources, which 
are useful to anyone who wishes to look further into the literature. 

Perhaps the most unusual feature of the volume, apart from the studies of the 
subject up to, and including, the post-Reformation period, is the treatment of the modern 
period. Here are brief but characteristic descriptions of the teachings of modern German 
and English theologians. These accounts are exceedingly helpful to students who 
desire easily accessible and accurate reports of recent thought on the work of Christ, 

Attention should be called to Dr, Cave’s fine discussion of St. Paul’s conception of 
Christ’s work. The author distinguishes between the fundamental conceptions in Paul’s 
teaching, and then goes on to declare that “he was not the second founder of Christianity.” 
One of his finest insights is noticed in the statement, “What matters is not the way 
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St. Paul conceived of spiritual enemies of man but the experience that through Christ 
there had come deliverance from their tyranny.” 

In his closing chapter Dr. Cave seeks “an approach to the doctrine of the work of 
Christ” which is “congruous alike with what we have seen to be the witness of the New 
Testament, as interpreted by recent research, and with those various phases of corporate 
Christian experience which we have sought to discover beneath the later theories of 
the church.” Here the author first remarks the difference between uncertainties of inter- 
pretation of the work of Christ, and “the certainty of the fact which the various theories 
seek to explain.” For him the certainty of the fact is primary. But the variations of 
interpretations have to be dealt with. 

This Dr. Cave seeks to do by a synthetic process which involves the three major 
types of conception of Christ’s work. His definitation and interpretation may be dis- 
covered in the following summaries: “The work of Christ is thus God’s work for 
men manifest in the ministry of Jesus, consummated in His death and resurrection, con- 
tinued in His presence with His people’ (p. 298). “The interpretation of the Work 
of Christ which we have sought to state embodies that element of victory which the 
‘Patristic’ theory, for all its crudity, did conserve. Christ’s work was the irruption 
of the eternal into time; in Him were manifest the resources of the unseen, and the 
Cross speaks not of defeat, but victory. The sin of men was not only exposed, but 
overcome. The resurrection was God’s seal on all that Christ had done. Men speak 
today of the Cross that lies always on the heart of God, but if we so speak we have 
to do so as those who see in the Cross the symbol not of suffering only but of triumph. 
Christ’s work for men is not only a revelation of God’s love. It was that love in decisive 
and victorious action” (p. 305). 

In this interpretation of Christ’s work Dr. Cave shows plainly his indebtedness 
to the great work of Gustaf Aulén, which he acknowledges in his preface. One may 
accept or differ from the interpretation thus stated. But one can not ignore a study 
as adequate and useful as this work of Dr. Cave. It deserves a place on the bookshelf 
of clergymen and theological students. 

GeEorGE R. SELTZER 


The Interpretation of St. Paul’s Epistles: to the Colossians, to the Thessalonians, to 
Timothy, to Titus, and to Philemon. By R. C. H. Lenski. Columbus, Ohio: 
Lutheran Book Concern, 1937. 986 pages. $4.50. 


This is a large volume, valuable in content, reasonable in price. It is a companion 
volume to the author’s Interpretation of Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians, to which 
the reader of the present volume is more than once referred. To the interpretation 
of Colossians 202 pages are devoted; to First Thessalonians, 165; to Second Thessalonians, 
100; to First Timothy, 264; to Second Timothy, 144; to Titus, 38; to Philemon, 23. 
The interpretation of each Epistle is preceded by a suitable introduction. 

The interpretation of the Epistles here set forth is really the exposition of them; 
but “interpretation” is the truer title of the book. Exposition is more objective on the 
part of the expositor, whereas interpretation is more subjective on the part of the 
interpreter: and the author before us in many instances gives his own interpretation 
of particular texts—and does so with vehemence and heat, so much so that any dissenter 
is apt to be scorched with fire. For example, he is very positive and militant about the 
doctrine of verbal inspiration, and he fisticuffs those who disagree with him—those 
who speak of “the verbal theory of inspiration’ and who even spell the word with a 
small i and not with the capital letter. Commenting on 2 Tim. 3:15-16, he says: “This 
is Verbal Inspiration. It is before us on every written page of the Book. There is 
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no other divine Inspiration. The thought cannot be separated from the words which are 
its vehicles. . .. The very Jogoi were taught by the Spirit by Verbal Inspiration, they 
are inerrant in every word.” Later on he says that this applies even to 2 Tim. 4-13, 
where Paul bids Timothy: “The cloak which I left back in Troas with Corpus on 
coming be bringing (along), and the books, especially the parchments.” Here it may be 
said that the translation of the Greek text is the author’s own, that it reproduces in 
plain English the Greek original, and that it is very helpful to an understanding of the 
text. He also makes frequent use of Latin and German in quotation. 

In this work, however, the author proves himself to be a master of the science and 
art of exegesis. His exegetical treatment of the epistolary texts is detailed and minute, 
extending to the tense of the verb, the case of the noun, the presence or absence of the 
article, the nuance of this or that particle, even the correction of the Greek text— 
although he does not pause to explain how every word can at the same time be Inspired 
and also indeterminate. Indeed, the treatment may be described as exegetical in the 
sense that it affords material for the homily to the homilist. Repeatedly he attaches 
to interpretations a “mark you well” addressed to the preacher, to be borne in mind 
when preparing a sermon on the particular passage or verse (see p. 810). He is a strong 
advocate of doctrinal sermons, but his outlook is also modern and the application indi- 
cated is not seldom practical. 

That last statement deserves to be elaborated. Again and again the Pauline teach- 
ing is connected with affairs of the present time, with present day conditions in society, 
in church and state. For the several Epistles the following such applications (and 
exhortations) have been noted: Colossians, 12; First Thessalonians, 28; Second Thessa- 
lonians, 12; First Timothy, 94; Second Timothy, 47; Titus, 21; Philemon, 6. In all 
these 220 instances contact is made with situations with which the pastor and preacher 
is today confronted and with which he must cope, and it is these which help to make the 
book of present and practical value. They fulfill its interpretative purpose. 

JoHN W. HortNne 


Das Markusevangelium. By Erich Klostermann. Third, revised edition. (Lietzmann, 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. III.) Tuebingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1936. iv, 175 pages. RM 6; bound, 7.35. 


Lietzmann’s Handbuch sum Neuen Testament has rendered valuable services to 
the present generation of theological students whose special needs it was meant to 
serve. The basis of the interpretation is a strictly philological exegesis of the Greek 
text. The result of the study of the text is embodied in a translation. Underneath 
the translation are found the exegetical notes which at the same time aim to present to 
the student the source material so that he may be able to form his own judgment. Special 
problems are discussed in excursuses. 

The volumes on the Synoptic Gospels were prepared by Erich Klostermann. Of 
these the commentary on Mark has just appeared in its third edition. From the former 
editions this revised, third edition does not materially differ, except that it has been 
brought up to date and that notice is taken of the more recent literature down to the 
year 1934. The importance of the Gospel of Mark for the understanding of the other 
Gospels justifies the comparatively full treatment this oldest of our Gospels has received 
in the Handbuch, although the discussion of the Synoptic problem and other introductory 
questions concerning the origin and authorship of Mark’s Gospel have found no place 
in this commentary. Klostermann is an exact New Testament scholar who has a 
thorough knowledge of the entire field of New Testament investigation. He has 
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faithfully recorded the critical opinions of others. His own judgment on disputed 
critical questions is generally marked by caution and reserve. 
H. OFFERMANN 


An die Thessalonicher I/II. An die Philipper. By Martin Dibelius. Third, revised 
edition. (Lietzmann, Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, Vol. II.) Tuebingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1937. ii, 98 pages. RM 4.20; bound, 5.55. 


Martin Dibelius is one of the foremost New Testament scholars, not only in Ger- 
many, but in the world. In America he is perhaps best known as one of the pioneers 
in the field of what is called the formgeschichtliche Methode or form criticism as 
applied to our Gospels. Several of his books have been translated into English and 
are widely read. He has also taken an active and leading part in the larger ecumenical 
movements of our day. He has visited England and America and has a host of friends 
and followers in both of these countries. To Lietzmann’s Handbuch he has con- 
tributed three volumes on the smaller Pauline Epistles (First and Second Thessalonians 
and Philippians; Colossians and Ephesians; the Pastoral Epistles). The interpretation 
of First and Second Thessalonians and of Philippians in Volume II of the Handbuch 
has now appeared in its third, revised edition. It is only a small volume of about 100 
pages. Yet it is so packed with information that the student who is seeking light and 
guidance will hardly miss a single point. The interpretation itself is distinguished by 
its close attention to exegetical details, its masterly treatment of important literary, 
historical, and theological problems, its sound judgment and generally conservative 
outlook, and, finally, its clarity of language and its religious warmth. Of particular 
value are the illuminating excursuses and the concluding paragraph in which the result 
of the interpretation is made available for an answer to the introductory questions 
involved in each of these three letters of Paul. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Theologisches Worterbuch zum Neuen Testament. By Gerhard Kittel. Volume III, 
Parts 12, 13, 14-15 (pages 681-969). Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1937. Subscrip- 
tion price RM 2.90 for each part. 


More than five years have passed since Kittel’s Theologisches Woerterbuch zum 
Neuen Testament began to appear. The plan and scope of the work were so compre- 
hensive that there could be some doubt whether the learned editor and the group of 
scholars associated with him would be able to carry the enterprise through to its success- 
ful ending. The work has now so far progressed that all reasonable doubts as to its 
final completion may be dismissed. The first volume of approximately 800 pages in 
large lexicon format was completed in 1933. Two years later the second volume was 
finished. With the next installment, which is to appear before the close of the year 
1937, the third volume which concludes the articles under the letter K will be com- 
pleted. Each of the three volumes comprises between 800 and 1,000 pages. The first 
(leather bound) volume is offered to new subscribers for RM 42, the second volume 
for RM 48. 

Professor Kittel, his more than fifty collaborators, and, last but not least, the pub- 
lishers may be congratulated on the courage, confidence, and perseverance with which 
they have undertaken a task that under normal economic conditions was bound to engage 
the combined forces of Biblical scholarship in Germany for years to come—and economic 
conditions, as we all know, have been far from being normal these recent years. Now 
that the end of a long road seems to be in sight, the hope may be expressed that this 
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monumental work of Biblical scholarship will find its way not only into all our seminary 
libraries, but also into the libraries of many of our pastors, for it is distinctly a work 
not for the scholar only, though it will be indispensable to him, but also for the pastor 
to whom it presents the entire linguistic and historical material without which a 
thorough study and understanding of the New Testament is impossible. The work 
appears in installments, usually two months apart. The subscription list is still open, 
and those who avail themselves of this opportunity will acquire in the course of a few 
years at a comparatively moderate cost one of the greatest theological works that has 
ever been published, and one that will render the student valuable services during his 
whole life. : 

Among the outstanding articles in the four parts that are before me for review 
are those by Gerhard Friedrich, Johannes Behm, and Hermann Sasse. Each article 
is a complete monograph on a subject that stands in close relation to an important 
Christian doctrine. Gerhard Friedrich discusses the words kerygx, kerysso, kerygma, 
and their meaning in the New Testament (pages 682-717). His investigation covers a 
wide field and leads him to the final conclusion that the Christian message of salvation 
with Christ, the crucified and risen Lord, as its center is not promise, but realization 
and fulfillment. The New Testament teaching on the Lord’s Supper is presented by 
Johannes Behm sub verbis klao, klasis, klasma so clearly and fully (pages 726-743) 
that it can be made the basis for all further study of this important subject. Hermann 
Sasse’s discussion of the word kosmos (pages 867-898) reveals this prominent Lutheran 
theologian and church historian in the rdle of a painstaking New Testament student 
and scholar. 

H. OFFERMANN 


Das Alte Testament und die Predigt des Evangeliums. By Emanuel Hirsch. Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1936. vii, 87 pages. 


The author is of the opinion that a perpetuation of the fiction which regards the 
Old Testament as a Christian or nearly Christian book will rob evangelical theology of 
its standing as a pure science and will expose the evangelical church to the danger of 
losing the Gospel. He laments the fact that the Old Testament has been accorded a 
position of equality with the New Testament and, following Sdren Kierkegaard, claims 
that the loftiness of the New Testament can be adequately appreciated only when viewed 
in contrast with the incompleteness and inferiority of the Old. He takes the position 
that Christianity could have had no religion other than Judaism as its background, for no 
other religion could, through the medium of negation, bring so unmistakably to light 
the distinctive character of Christianity. He illustrates his position by a critical study 
of three accounts: The Sacrifice of Isaac, David and Goliath, Jonah. A few statements 
concerning his treatment of Jonah will convey some idea of the author’s method of 
procedure. 

The struggle between those who made sport about the impossibilities in the account 
and those who attempted to defend its literal correctness on zoological, botanical, and 
historical grounds is a thing of the past. The Jonah narrative is recognized as a fable 
originating in the human mind. It was presented with the purpose of setting forth two 
ideas which were radically opposed to the religious beliefs current among Jewish 
nationals: (1) Jehovah is the God of all nations and of all people—in fact, of every 
living thing. (2) Jehovah must be viewed primarily as the Creator who concerns him- 
self about his creatures rather than as the God of the Law whose ultimate desire is 
the punishment of the transgressor; judgment can be waived when repentance is forth- 
coming. The message of Jonah seen in these antitheses to traditional Jewish religion 
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represents an exceedingly lofty achievement in Old Testament literature. Nevertheless, 
the preacher of the New Testament cannot rest content with what he finds here, for 
he will have little more than an abstract ethical-religious dissertation. He must recog- 
nize a clear distinction between the Old Testament religion of the Law and the New 
Testament Gospel. He must emphasize: a greater than Jonah is here. To remain 
in the realm of Jonah is to remain in darkness. Only in the faith which recognizes 
God as the Father of Jesus Christ, as the source of a love which wants to forgive without 
ceasing and which will extend to all eternity, can the darkness be lifted. The love 
expressed in the Old Testament is inseparably bound up with the law. The preacher 
must make clear the contrast between the preaching of repentance to Ninevah and Jesus’ 
message to the people of his day. The real value of Jonah lies in affording the negative 
material for this contrast. 

A discriminating and an impartial study of the Old Testament is obviously necessary. 
As a result of such a study, we may well find that the Abraham-Issac story points 
to the practice of human sacrifice in early Hebrew history, that the David-Goliath 
account is basically a hero tale, or that the Jonah narrative is a piece of literary 
propaganda against narrow nationalism. Moreover, our appreciation of the New 
Testament is enhanced when we see it upon the background of the Old Testament’s 
incompleteness and inadequacy. We welcome the emphatic presentation of this position 
in Das Alte Testament and die Predigt des Evangeliums. However, two observations 
ought to be made by way of criticism. First, we notice in the work an undercurrent of 
“a priori disparagement.” It is difficult to say whether this is animated by a rebellion 
against traditional interpretations of the Old Testament or by the press of environ- 
mental influences. Second, to limit the value of the Old Testament to negation or 
to a basis for negative contrasts with the New makes an impartial study of any book 
or account almost impossible. Such a thesis may well be the conclusion reached from 
the study of a particular instance. It ought never to be the premise from which one 
proceeds. An historical study of the Old Testament is much to be desired. Foregone 
conclusions—both those which glorify and those which disparage the Old Testament 
in the light of the New—are impediments to scientific investigation. 

O. F. NoipE 


The Holy Scriptures: Deuteronomy with Commentary. By Joseph Reider. Philadelphia: 
Jewish Publication Society, 1937. xliv, 355 pages. $2.50. 


Deuteronomy is one of the most important pieces of literature in the Old Testament. 
Unquestionably it has had a profound effect upon Judaism from which, in turn, much 
of the moral teaching of the New Testament was derived. Any study, therefore, that 
aims to clarify and render a bit more intelligible the religio-moral teaching of that great 
book ought to be gratefully received. 

The treatise under review is described in the Foreword as “being intended for the 
Jewish reader, it emphasizes the Jewish point of view and draws more largely than do 
the general commentaries on the traditional interpretations found in the classical Jewish 
literature of medieval and modern times.” The author’s method is the one generally 
followed in works of this nature, i. e., a presentation of the text (in this case the 
English version of the Jewish Publication Society) with comments on difficult words 
and phrases. But one finds much more than this. There is a lucid and exceedingly 
useful classifying outline of the entire book of Deuteronomy given in connection with 
the commentary. 

Professor Reider accepts the traditional point of view as over against that of the 
Graf-Kuenen-Wellhausen school of higher criticism. He holds that “the best and most 
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plausible way of accounting for the Book of Deuteronomy ... is to say that its bulk 
originated during the last days of Moses exactly as stated in its initial preface” 
(xxvii). While it is true that the critical theory of the Pentateuch is not quite so con- 
vincing as scholars once thought, the author’s arguments for Mosaic authorship are | 
hardly any more so. It is difficult, at least for the reviewer, to justify the spirit of 
Deuteronomy without some prophetic influence. 

But this disagreement on the problem of authorship and composition does not detract 
from the practical and exegetical value of Professor Reider’s commentary. He has had 
a wealth of material at his command and has made excellent use of it. Many a word 
and phrase has new and welcome light thrown upon it by linguistic considerations ; 
many a hitherto meaningless verse is illumined and placed into an entirely new per- 
spective. It is refreshing to see Professor Adam C. Welch’s work recognized by an 
authoritative Jewish expositor. The more one studies the book of Deuteronomy the 
more he must feel that, in the light of historical relationships, the major portion of 
the Code proper must have developed around the sacred shrines of the North. 

J. M. Myers 


Hanukkah: the Feast of Lights. Compiled and edited by Emily Solis-Cohen, Jr. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 1937. xvii, 374 pages. $2.50. 


Hanukkah, or the Feast of Lights, is over 2,100 years old. It is celebrated on the 
twenty-fifth of the ninth month (Kislev) of the Hebrew year and commemorates the 
re-dedication of the temple and the new altar of burnt-offering after their defilement 
by the idolatrous worship introduced by Antiochus Epiphanes (cf. 1 Mac. 4:36-59). It 
is also called “Lights.” The Jewish tradition is that when the exiles returned from 
Babylon and rebuilt the temple, the fires on the altar were rekindled in a miraculous 
way by means of a liquid fire which had been hidden away at the destruction of the 
temple. In commemoration of this miracle—so the story goes—fires were annually 
kindled. The day of the original miracle was the twenty-fifth of Kislev, and it was a 
strengthening of an ancient holiday when the Maccabees chose that same day to 
rededicate the temple which they restored. 

The editgr, Miss Solis-Cohen, who is known for her own contributions to American 
Jewish literature, has conceived a book for all ages in a Jewish home. She has divided 
her book into three parts. The first contains a series of essays on the phases of 
Hanukkah—its history, its music, its methods of celebration. The second is an extensive 
compilation of literary material calculated to instruct and inspire, selections of prose 
and poetry from the best writings of ancient and modern times dealing with the holiday 
and its spirit. The third section treats the celebration of the holiday, the service in 
synagogue and home, and the commemoration in club and school. A ten-page bibliogra- 
phy follows. 

The volume is a beautiful piece of book-making, printed in Binny Old Style, on 
Monoplane Antique paper, made by the P. H. Glatfelter Company, Spring Grove, Pa., 
especially for this edition. 

HeErBert C, ALLEMAN 


Hebriisches Worterbuch zu den Psalmen (Einzelworterbiicher zum Alten Testament, 
4. Heft). By Johannes Herrmann. Second, revised edition. Berlin: Alfred Tépel- 
mann, 1937. vii, 80 pages. RM 2. 


This very handy series of vocabularies to the individual books of the Hebrew Bible 
deserves: the attention of all students of the Old Testament who have a practical com- 
mand of German. Volumes in the series have already appeared on Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
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and the Minor Prophets. This is the second edition of the vocabulary of the Psalms. 
And fascicles on Genesis and the Historical Books are under way. Probably none will 
be any larger or more expensive (one might better say less inexpensive) than this on 
the Psalms, a book containing many rare words in the Hebrew, as well as many doubtful 
forms and other textual difficulties. Of course, the use of such an individual vocabulary 
is limited in America not only to students who can read German without the use of 
a dictionary, but also to those few, tragically few it is to be feared, who are concerned 
with studying given books of the Old Testament in the original. 

Two particular advantages may be cited for the use of an individual vocabulary 
for a given book in place of a larger, complete lexicon. The first is practical. Few 
men feel they can afford a big lexicon, or care to handle it constantly even if it is readily 
available. The result is an unfortunate resort to inadequate pocket dictionaries or out- 
moded, second-hand editions of Gesenius. But here the practical considerations of price 
and handiness of size are very nicely met, and objections to limitation of material 
obviated. 

In the second place, this 1937 edition of the vocabulary of the Psalms is complete 
and up-to-date, at least as regards German scholarship. The dozen valuable German 
commentaries on the Psalms which have appeared since 1923, the third edition of the 
Kittel Bible for which Buhl revised the critical apparatus on Psalms in 1930, and the 
contemporary historical studies in Hebrew grammar, in so far as the first volume of 
Bauer-Leander makes them available, are all utilized. None of this material was in 
existence when Brown-Driver-Briggs’ Lexicon appeared thirty years ago. It is un- 
fortunate, of course, that only German scholarship has contributed to the particular 
problems of text and grammar of which the Worterbuch offers the suggested solutions 
in its neat, simple way. The British and American contributions, particularly along the 
line of comparative Semitic philology, ought not to have been overlooked, especially 
when the editor avoided the naming of any names in order to give answers instead of 
arguments. Such linguistic erudition as G. R. Driver’s would have been very much in 
place. As it is, his contributions on Psalms must now be hunted up in The Harvard 
Theological Review, July, 1936. The traditional Jewish peshat, moreover, is not given 
much place in modern German commentaries, but we in America are proud to have its 
exponents in our midst in the form of contemporary editions of the mediaeval Jewish 
and Judaeo-Arabic grammarians and lexicographers such as Dropsie College and the 
Yale University Press have been issuing. And lastly, although more elementary, the 
Macmillan series of text editions with notes and vocabularies include valuable contri- 
butions on the Psalms by W. O. E. Oesterley, Book III having appeared in 1933, and 
Book IV this past year. But what do you want for two Reichsmarks? 

If a student, young or old, wants to take up his Hebrew Bible, even the old, 
traditional text of it, and read the Psalms for himself, here is the irreducible minimum 
of equipment. Not only that, but this vocabulary of eighty pages will in the difficult 
passages suggest the last word of German scholarship. It’s certainly worth having! 
How Luther would have pounced upon it! 

Cuartes M. Cooper 


The Beginnings of the Christian Church. By Hans Lietzmann. Translated by Bertram 
Lee Woolf. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 406 pages. $4.00. 


Harnack’s successor at the University of Berlin has re-examined the available 
materials that cover the earliest and most formative period of the Christian Church. A 
whole volume of new information has been drawn from the author’s paleographical and 
epigraphical researches during the past thirty years. The result is a re-interpretation 
of the period. 
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Starting with Palestine and Judaism a half century before Christ Professor Lietz- 
mann sketches the development of Christian thought and organization until about the 
end of the second century. He closes with a description of Gnosticism and the reader is 
promised four more volumes of a “History of the Early Church.” 

Professor Lietzmann is the author of many volumes, being most widely known for 
his book on Peter and Paul and for the New Testament Commentary which he edited 
and for which he himself prepared the volumes on the major Pauline Epistles. He is 
also well known for his first-hand researches in the Mediterranean lands and his writ- 
ings on the history of liturgies, the sacraments, and the Mass. He shows his dependence 
upon Harnack at many points, as indeed all students of ancient Christian literature do. 
This is particularly true in his study of Marcion and Gnosticism. Both in method and 
in results Lietzmann carries Harnack’s work forward. He writes with almost equally 
brilliant style but with more restraint of judgment, with profounder religious insight. 
There is no air of finality about this volume on Christian beginnings, but the reader 
feels that he is in the presence of an unrivalled master of all the source-material 
in this entire field of primitive Christianity and its backgrounds. The result is a 
constant challenge to further study of the problems presented. 

The author’s method is, of course, wholly critical, both in dealing with Biblical 
and with non-Biblical materials. At the same time his results are more positive, more 
conservatizing, than his recent predecessors who have studied this field. Lietzmann 
proceeds upon the theory that there is good reason for the course that history has taken 
and the flowing line of his thinking presents a sort of benign continuity in actual events. 
He holds that a Christian should view all things and happenings sub specie aeternitatis. 

The fifteen chapters of the volume deal with Palestine and the Roman Empire, 
Judaism in Palestine, John the Baptist, Jesus, the First Church, the Jewish Diaspora, 
Paul, the Christian Missionary Churches, the Roman Empire and its Religious Life, the 
Fate of Jewish Christianity, the Sub-Apostolic Age, John, Ignatius, Marcion, and 
Gnosticism. 

It is worthy of note that Lietzmann differs from Harnack in his treatment of the 
miraculous element in the Gospel narratives. For example, he says: “It serves no 
purpose to try with meticulous pedantry to determine the ‘historical kernel’ of the various 
miracle-stories in the Gospels, even if here and there it seems possible. No person of 
judgment today can any longer doubt that Jesus possessed miraculous power and worked 
‘miracles’ as understood in the ancient sense; and to the historian our popular records 
which flash light from so many facets are more valuable than dry official reports could 
be, for from them comes a reflection of His acts and deeds which pierces far into the 
deeps of human nature” (p. 61). And concerning the resurrection of Jesus we read: 
“The verdict on the true nature of the event described as the resurrection of Jesus, an 
event whose significance for the world cannot be measured, does not come within the 
province of historical inquiry into matters of fact, but belongs to the place where the 
human soul touches what is eternal” (p. 77). 

The new interpretation of Paul makes the best chapter in the book. “He never 
sat at the feet of the Master, but nevertheless was the only one amongst the apostles who 
really understood Him” (p. 147). “He is a unique and attractive wild plant in the well- 
kept garden of contemporary Greek writers” (p. 149). Paul had the same understand- 
ing of divine righteousness and human salvation as Jesus had, but he expressed it 
in more complicated forms of thought. “Paul speaks to his contemporaries in their 
own language and from their own point of view” (p. 165). “For Christianity the funda- 
mental principle is the incomprehensible fact that the same God who commands and 
judges, redeems the helpless sinner by pure compassion: that is what Jesus brought to 
expression in simple words and Paul in the forms of a searching dialectic” (p. 395). 


ee 
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The results of several chapters are condensed into a single sentence or two thus: 
“In the days of Trajan and Hadrian, early Catholicism began to show its face. It had 
taken over from Judaism its moralism and its liturgy, from Hellenism its popular sacra- 
mental theology and various forms of pneumatic mysticism, from the Pauline world of 
thought his theology as a doctrine of God and of Christ, and of sanctification through 
the Spirit” (p. 295). 

The study of John in this new light reaches the conclusion: “Johannine Chris- 
tianity stands firmly in the tradition of a church whose lives had been settled by Paul. 
... Although there was no one in the succeeding age who rightly understood the master 
mind of Paul, yet here was a man who comprehended the Pauline sphere of thought 
authoritatively both in its cosmic breadth and equally in its religious depth, but who 
clarified its stormy passion into a deep-souled, godly inwardness” (p. 314). 

The book is well translated and easy to read. Only at a few places does it betray 
the fact that it is a translation. It is one of the volumes in the International Library 
of Christian Knowledge. 

AxBpEL Ross WENTZ 


Christianity in the Eastern Conflicts. By William Paton. Chicago: Willett, Clark & 
Company, 1937. 224 pages. $1.50. 


Dr. Paton prepared this volume for study for the World Conference in Oxford on 
the church and its relation to society and the state. Its contents grew out of confer- 
ences with missionaries and representative Christians of the indigenous churches in 
Japan, China, India, and the Near East. It is a vigorous and fair presentation of con- 
ditions found in the lands visited. This should make it intensely interesting to all who 
are interested in world conditions, especially as related to the church and Christian 
activities. 

The first four chapters present observations on the activities of a militant church in 
each of the lands visited in the face of grave problems, such as those growing out of 
nationalism, communism, and economic and spiritual unrest. The chapters on Japan 
and China throw much light on conditions leading to the since undeclared war in China. 

Following a very concise picture of the problems facing the church in these lands, 
in the last five chapters, Dr. Paton faces frankly and clearly outstanding questions and 
grave problems which must be met and in some way resolved if the church is to con- 
tinue preaching the Gospel in these lands. At the same time he gives a positive 
declaration in favor of witnessing to the Christian Gospel, made all the more imperative 
by the grave problems and activities confronting and threatening the program and 
activities of the church. The Secretary of the International Missionary Council has 
prepared a timely and valuable volume on conditions and problems in the lands visited 
that will prove helpful to all interested in an aggressive church program in the face 


of all problems and activities, however grave. 
Joun B. MoosrE 


Men of the Outposts. By Herbert Welch. New York: Abingdon Press, 1937. 261 
pages. $2. 
This attractive and appealing volume comprises the fifth series of lectures delivered 
on the Drew-Lectureship-in-Biography foundation. The author is the well-known 
Methodist Episcopal bishop, Dr. Herbert Welch, sixteen years of whose episcopal 


service were spent in the Far East. 
Dr. Welch has endeavored to portray something of the romance of the far-flung 


missionary movement of modern times, and to indicate something of its gigantic sweep, 
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its mighty power, and its positive contribution to the world’s life. He has organized 
his missionary pictures and his comments and judgments upon them under six headings: 
the Pioneer (Xavier, Livingstone), the Evangelist (Wesley, Taylor), the Educator 
(Clark, Thoburn), the Healer (Christie, Schweitzer), the Social Reformer (Verbeck, 
Slessor), In a Changing World (McDowell, Mott). The pertinent facts are given; the 
missionary’s character is sympathetically delineated; the missionary’s work and _ per- 
manent contribution are appreciatively evaluated. The whole is done in a fine, penetrat- 
ing, constructive spirit, and in a simple, interesting, and convincing style. A book well 
worth reading! 
Paut J. Hou 


Makers of Christianity: from John Cotton to Lyman Abbott. By William Warren 
Sweet. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. 351 pages. $2. 


Three years ago Professor S. J. Case put out the first volume of a history of 
Christianity “told in a new way,” that is, told in terms of men rather than of move- 
ments. He presented the history of the church “from Jesus to Charlemagne.” This 
first volume was followed after a year’s interval by Professor J. T. McNeill’s biographical 
treatment “from Alfred the Great to Schleiermacher.” And now the series is completed 
by this volume on the “makers” of American Christianity. In all three volumes an 
effort has been made (I quote the preface in the first volume) “to walk with the people 
of the past upon their own highways, to feel the realities they felt in life, and to partici- 
pate sympathetically in the tasks that engaged their attention. . . . The needs of the 
layman have been kept definitely in mind.” 

Professor Sweet has followed the plan of his predecessors in treating a number of 
men under each of several general categories: So, for example, he sketches the lives of 
the Lords Baltimore, Roger Williams, and William Penn under the caption “Apostles of 
Religious Liberty.” There are eight chapters of this kind, and thirty-six characters are 
discussed. It is of interest to note that none of these “makers” was born west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, and almost half of them were products of New England. Ten 
of the total number were Congregationalists, seven Presbyterians, four Methodists, four 
Baptists, three Roman Catholics, three Episcopalians, and one each from several other 
church bodies including the Lutheran. The author can not reasonably be charged with 
bias in his selection, for New Englanders and Congregationalists have actually exercised 
disproportionate influence on the development of American Christianity—a condition, it 
requires no prophet to declare, which belongs to the past and not to the future. The 
author can not be taken to task, either, for selecting Bartolomé de las Casas and omitting 
Isaac Jogues, for including Gilbert Tennent and not mentioning Theodore Frelinghuysen, 
for preferring Adoniram Judson to Samuel J. Mills, or for passing by Theodore Parker 
and Philip Schaff. The selection was necessarily arbitrary, and Sweet’s selection has 
been eminently fair and representative. 

As for the treatment itself, one might have wished for a sharper delineation of 
character, a bolder lifting out of the peculiar contributions of each man. Some of the 
sketches, especially the earlier ones, suffer from an encyclopaedic heaping up of facts 
and figures which take the reader on “excursions among the dead.” In this respect the 
later sketches are generally better; Francis Asbury, Sheldon Jackson, Walter Rauschen- 
busch, and Lyman Abbott are made to live. Professor Sweet is not a Gamaliel Bradford, 
but he has written an entertaining and an instructive book which deserves to be read. 
The publishers offer the entire series of three volumes for only four dollars. 

T. G. Tapperr 
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Norwegian Emigrant Songs and Ballads. Edited and translated by Theodore C. Blegen 
and Martin B. Ruud. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1936. 350 
pages. $3. 


Our understanding of the Norwegian emigration, which contributed so largely to 
the growth of the Lutheran Church in America during the nineteenth century, is enriched 
by the appearance of this volume. In an earlier work, NV orwegian Migration to America, 
1825-1860 (Northfield, Minnesota: 1931), Professor Blegen has given us a definitive 
study of the movement in its first stages. The fruit of further investigation in sources 
which have been relatively neglected offers a fresh and intimate insight into the char- 
acter and circumstances of the emigrants. Professor Blegen has collected folk songs 
and ballads which shed light on the strange “America fever” which brought throngs of 
Norwegians to our shores. More than fifty of these have been arranged chronologically 
with careful annotations by the collector, the original texts have been supplemented by 
the graceful translations of Professor Ruud, and eleven of the sober melodies have been 
reproduced with harmonizations for the piano by Gunnar J. Malmin. 

These verses confirm the conclusion that economic causes lay at the root of the 
emigration. “In Norway it is hard to win one’s bread” (p. 311), is the complaint 
repeated by all the bards. Taxes are high (111), the soil is poor (339), and the life 
of a debtor is wretched (152). “I can hardly earn enough to buy a skirt for my wife, 
and my own shabby clothes I must buy on credit. There’s hardly enough for table salt” 
(272). America, on the contrary, is pictured with disarming hyperbole as a land of 
milk and honey, where “instead of hardtack they eat fine white bread” (209), where 
the hogs are “as big as horses” (317), a cow “as big as an elephant,” and “tea and 
coffee and clotted cream fairly drown the settlers” while “pork and wheat are one’s daily 
bread” (69). Bread, in fact, “falls into one’s mouth all covered with sugar,” “silver 
and gold jingle in everyone’s purse” (84), and “crops grow of themselves” (209). 
“Westward! To America! The cry comes to us across the ocean,’ and despite the 
efforts of church and state to stem the tide, “the young people abandon house and home: 
the older folk sit grieving in the empty houses” (256). Among those who set out for 
America are “decent folk and riffraff,”’ “some of them peddlers who went hawking their 
wares from farm to farm” (320f). Many a tear they shed, “bottles of beer and whiskey 
they emptied in fond farewell to their native land” (321), and off they sailed crowded 
‘like herring in a barrel” (91). 

America offered new and astounding sights to the country “bumpkins.” To many 
of them railroad trains were novelties, “funny things.’ A ride on such a “steam 
carriage”—‘“the speed at which we traveled is impossible to say” (31f)—was as thrill- 
ing as a trip on one of the Great Lakes steamboats (33f). But not everything was 
pleasant. The immigrants discovered that learning a new tongue is a slow business, 
and “often we did make fools of ourselves” (345). Sometimes it was the “Yankees” who 
made fools of them by fraud and swindle (180f, 223f). Those who expected to “fill 
both my pockets and my hat” with gold (143) soon learned that hard work and patient 
sacrifice were required. Laments of homesickness for Norway were frequent, but before 
many years had passed the immigrants were well satisfied with their lot in the New 
World. 

Running through these songs, although not so prominently as we might expect, is a 
religious note. Fathers invoke the blessing of God on their departing children (245, 311) 
and the emigrants comfort those who are left behind with the assurance that all will 
meet again in God’s presence (159, 332). A departing husband and father prays: HG) 
Father in heaven, ... I pray that Thou wilt watch over my humble home. . . . Bless 
them, o God, the loved ones at home, wife and son, bound to me in bonds of blood and 
affection” (117). A mother thanks God for her son’s safe arrival in America (124). 
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The church, “which has borne them in her loving arms,” is not forgotten by the emi- 
grants, and the Old World sends out “a band of godly apostles . . . to kindle for them 
the light of the Gospel and show the way to our heavenly home” (172f). 

Such is the richness of these popular lyrics. Those who are interested in the 
history of the Lutheran Church in America will not fail to recognize the importance 
of this collection and will be grateful to the editors and to the publisher for a book 
which is at once beautiful and useful. 

T. G. TAPPERT 


Worship. By Evelyn Underhill. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1937. xxiii, 350 
pages. $3. 


The Library of Constructive Theology, to which this volume forms the latest addi- 
tion, would be incomplete without a book on worship. After perusing the discussion 
of the subject by Miss Underhill, one is led to doubt whether any one better fitted to 
treat the subject could have been chosen. What has been said of religion, that it can 
best be understood not by the detached theorist who looks at all religions impartially 
but by one who knows and believes in and practices his own religion and yet sympa- 
thetically tries to understand that of others, is equally, if not more, true of worship. 

It is easy to see in this discussion that the author has been a devout believer in 
the Anglo-Catholic, or even Catholic, forms of worship. Yet this does not keep her 
from seeing the virtues of other modes of worship including not only those of the 
Reformation churches but also those that are non-ritualistic even down to the plain 
meeting house and the absence of all stated forms of the Friends. That full justice 
could by done by any one to all of these is perhaps more than can be expected. 

It seems to be peculiarly difficult for the British religious mind to understand what 
is distinctive of Lutheran beliefs and practices. Has not Dr. Hodgson just lately ven- 
tured the assertion that it is hard for the British to see why Lutherans should lay such 
stress on the doctrine of justification by faith? Miss Underhill is frank in admitting 
that the British mind has its own distinctive traits, which carry with them their own 
limitations. Thus she writes: “The peculiar character of Anglicanism arises in part 
from the operation of history. ... But it is also a true expression of the English mind; 
its tendency to conservatism in respect of the past, and passion for freedom in respect 
of the present, in law-abiding faithfulness to established custom, but recoil from an 
expressed dominance; its reverence for the institutions which incorporate its life and 
inveterate individualism in the living of that life; its moral and practical bent.” I 
happened to be reading Dr. Hauer’s “Germany’s New Religion” about the same time that 
I read this book and could not help but notice the marked resemblance between the way 
Dr. Hauer and Miss Underhill emphasize the genius of a people as it reflects itself in 
its religion; the difference however is no less striking for Dr. Hauer would make this 
a reason for each nation’s following its own religion; Miss Underhill would on the 
other hand regard that which reflects its own genius to be made the contribution each 
nation is to make to that universal, or catholic, worship which this discussion so ably 
sets forth. 

But to return to the matter of Lutheran worship. While appreciating its values, 
the discussion of it yet ends in a paragraph the truth of which I would venture to 
question unless further explanation would show that I misunderstand the statement by 
the author. I quote the entire paragraph: “The whole service (Lutheran) has a touch- 
ing simplicity and homeliness; a deep and tender piety of its own. We re-enter the 
evangelical atmosphere and share the experience of Emmaus. Yet the specific quality 
of Liturgy, its impersonal and objective character, its note of mystery, its other-worldly 
reference—the drawing near of the church to offer oblation and the drawing near of 
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the Holy to sanctify and bless—are absent. The whole temper, in fact, is humanistic” 
(italics my own). The objection that Lutheran worship lacks in objectivity strikes one 
as peculiarly without support since it is an acknowledged fact that Lutheran hymns stand 
out as stressing the objective facts of religions in contrast with the subjective hymns 
based on experience which are now so much in vogue. That the sacraments are not 
efficacious ex opere operato but only as received (receptionists an Anglican Bishop calls 
Lutherans) and received by faith; that, further, they do not work by magic so that there 
never has been among Lutherans the question of the reservation of the elements in the 
Eucharist—these are beliefs that Lutherans indeed cherish, but how these make their 
worship humanistic does not seem to follow. It is indeed the emphasis placed on the 
Word both in preaching and in the sacraments, and the fact that through it God is 
believed to work, that Lutheran worship is kept from being humanistic. The emphasis 
is on the Word in Scripture and in preaching so that no Lutheran service is com- 
plete without the sermon that gives Lutheran worship its truly objective character 
and this, it seems to me, has not been given due weight in what is otherwise an admirable 
presentation of Lutheran forms of worship. It may be questioned whether it is not a 
phase in true worship that is overlooked in this discussion. Let not this however hinder 
me from calling attention to the otherwise comprehensive treatment on worship that is 
here presented. The discussion begins with worship in general—its nature, ritual and 
symbol, sacrament and sacrifice as these appear in religions in general. Thereupon 
Christian worship is specifically treated as corporate worship which, of necessity, requires 
liturgical forms, culminating in the Eucharist to which large space is devoted and this 
part of the discussion then concludes with the principles of personal worship. 

Following these, the distinctive features of worship as developed among various 
groups of Christians are treated. This part is indeed prefaced by a chapter on Jewish 
worship in which it is shown how largely our Christian forms of worship have been 
moulded by the Old Testament, especially the Psalms, the synagogue, and other fea- 
tures of Jewish worship. The whole ends with the Anglican tradition which also may 
be regarded as fitting in a book on worship written in English. The devotional spirit of 
the book and its fine literary quality combine to make the reading of it both a pleasure 
and a devotional exercise. It will be helpful to ministers and worshipers in general, 
making them appreciate what has been called the highest function of life—worshiping in 


spirit and in truth. 
JoHN ABERLY 


A History of Christian Worship. By Oscar Hardman. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1937. 263 pages. $2. 


Students of liturgics and of worship will find here a complete history of Christian 
worship, not in detail but in outline. Each chapter of the book deals with a period such 
as the first three centuries, or the fourth to the seventh century. Each period but the 
last is discussed under the following main headings: (1) a survey of the period, (2) 
estates of men and their function in worship, (3) places of worship, and liturgical books 
and music, (4) initiation and ecclesiastical discipline, (5) corporate worship, (6) the 
hallowing of life, (7) popular devotions. 

Because of this systematic plan, any person with ordinary knowledge of church 
history can find any data the book contains. However, the text is not disjointed because 
of its outline basis, but rather has the coherence of cause and effect. It is unique 
in the number of matters it coordinates within so small a space. 

Great preachers are named in discussing the periods in which they lived. _There are 
four tabular harmonies showing the relations of the important agenda. The bibliography 
is limited to twenty books for further study. Controversial matters are dealt with 
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factually. The style is readable and as non-technical as the subject permits. The dis- 
tinctive contribution of this book is in the relations it reveals between the history of 


worship and the history of the church. 
J. E. SANDERSON 


An Outline of Liturgics. By Clarence H. Swavely. Guntur, India: United Lutheran 
Church Mission Power Press, 1937. 76 pages. 


Worship in the Lutheran Church. By Clarence H. Swavely. Guntur, India: United 
Lutheran Church Mission Power Press, 1937. 82 pages. 


These two useful little books, bound in one, were written by one of our missionaries 
in India. The first volume sketches the history of Christian worship in all periods 
and communions. Students of Liturgics know that an adequate comprehensive history 
of Christian worship remains to be written. This outline, however, serves as an excellent 
introduction to the material. 

The second volume provides an analysis of the Lutheran liturgical system including 
the Common Service Book, the Church Year, The Service, Matins and Vespers, the 
Propers, the Occasional Services, the Hymnal, vestments, church art and architecture, 
etc. There is a concluding chapter on the Liturgy of the Federation of Lutheran 
Churches in India. Since the average length of each chapter is only from four to 
five pages, it will be seen that nothing more than the barest outline is attempted. In 
both volumes, however, we have a careful selection of the most significant facts and ideas 
logically arranged and stated in briefest form. 

A valuable feature of the books is the inclusion in footnotes of sources for practically 
every important statement. This feature will aid the serious student in extending his 
researches. The authorities quoted include a gratifying number of the more important 
recent writers in Germany, England, Scotland, and America. A useful glossary of 
liturgical terms concludes the second volume. 

In the discussion of vestments Mr. Swavely says: “In some parts of Germany, and 
in America generally, Lutheran ministers have followed the thoroughly bad custom 
which Luther adopted in 1524, of wearing a black university gown for preaching. There 
is nothing churchly or beautiful in the use of the black gown. Lutherans in India have 
a much more happy practice in the wide-spread use of white vestments and colored 
stoles.” When Mr. Swavely returns to America on furlough next year, he may be 
gratified to see how widely surplices and stoles have been introduced into English 
Lutheran services in this country. 

The author and the publisher are to be congratulated upon having made such an 
interesting and valuable contribution to our all-too-small liturgical literature. These 
volumes should admirably serve the purpose for which they were intended, viz., as out- 
lines for teaching the general subject of worship in a Lutheran college or theological 
seminary. 


LutHeEr D. REep 


Church Music in History and Practice. Studies in the Praise of God. By Winfred 
Douglas. New York: Scribner’s, 1937. 311 pages. $3. 


This addition to the Hale lecture series is in effect a handbook for the study of “the 
works on Church Music set forth under authority of General Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, by the Joint Commissions on the Hymnal and on Church Music. 
These are The Hymnal, edition of 1930; The Choral Service, 1930; The Congregational 
Choral Service; The American Psalter; and The Plainsong Psalter.’ The text is sup- 


lh Be 
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plied with lists of phonographic records which serve to illustrate the various periods and 
types of music mentioned in it. While the most profit will be derived from use in con- 
nection with the books and records mentioned, it is of immense value as a study text. 

The subject matter may be divided into two major fields of interest. The first is 
the music of the Eucharist. Its evolution is traced through the rise and fall of polyphony, 
the attempts at restoration under John Merbecke, the vicissitudes of English politics, 
and the more recent efforts to return to original principles. The traditional melodies 
are not so much in evidence as the force of social, economic, and political factors on the 
worship of the church. 

The point of view and the information conveyed in this delineation loses nothing 
when applied to the understanding and use of our Common Service. Denominational 
lines do not limit sound liturgical principles. The book is to be recommended for the 
good it can do the worship of the Lutheran Church. 

The second major interest is hymns. They are considered both as words and as 
tunes. The discussion starts with the Latin liturgical hymns and carols and proceeds 
with the Lutheran chorale on one hand and the Calvinistic use of Psalms on the other 
to issue in the modern eclectic hymn. Since hymns are common property, this material 
could be of real value to all branches of the church, The information contained is more 
valuable than that in many volumes of “hymn stories” because it deals with factors 
compelling change and the relations of forces internal and external to the church. The 
concluding section deals with the effect that the Oxford movement has had in pointing 
the church toward the intelligent enjoyment of its birthright. 

In spite of the amazing amount of material contained in the book, it is nevertheless 
readable. The language is not technical. Both paper and type are satisfactory. There 
are good indexes and copious bibliography. 

J. E. SANDERSON 


The Small Church: How to Build and Furnish It, with Some Account of the Improve- 
ment of Existing Buildings. By F. R. Webber. Cleveland: J. H. Jansen, 1937. 
xiv, 299 pages. $3.50. 


The author and the publisher of this interesting volume have again produced an 
attractive and instructive book which compares favorably with Mr. Webber’s previous 
work, Church Symbolism. In this book the author sets as his purpose the provision of 
“a few practical principles by which the prospective church builder may distinguish 
good work from bad,” and this with special reference to the small church building 
of a mission or rural congregation. The volume also proposes to furnish guidance in 
the equipment of the church: provisions for the altar and its ornaments, the seating, 
bells, organ, fabrics, and kindred matters. 

The author is well-informed in the subjects which he discusses, and makes clear 
his viewpoint and opinion. He is to be commended specially for the explicit advice and 
warning which he gives with reference to materials and workmanship in the fabric of 
the church. Perhaps the richest and most valuable feature of the book is its generous 
inclusion of photographs of churches, drawings showing floor-plans, interiors, details, 
and ornaments. The excellent illustrations are alone worth careful study, and are 
examples of fine photography and reproduction. Of these there are two hundred 
seventeen in the book. Mr. Webber has devoted much attention, with good result, to 
the accurate measurement of buildings, and to plans and details of construction. His 
indication of typical standard measurements in the church (such as the dimensions of 
the altar, altar-steps, pews and their spacing) should be especially helpful. In matters 
of taste the author is generally dependable and informed—and he has the ability to make 
himself clear in these matters by means of both words and illustrations. 
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A survey of the contents of the volume will furnish an idea of the subjects dis- 
cussed: the purpose of the church; site and orientation; atmosphere; the ground plan; 
the structural system; vertical treatment; proportion and scale; the chancel; the altar ; 
other chancel fittings; exterior treatment; church towers; roofs and ceilings; windows ; 
church seating ; bells and clocks; church organs; some useful dimensions ; a select library ; 
and, a directory of artists and craftsmen. 

If one were to single out a particular chapter for appreciation, he might face a 
difficult problem. The discussion of the altar and chancel is adequate and wise. Sug- 
gestions for the practical purpose of the building are treated with ample consideration. 
Mr. Webber handles the difficult subject of atmosphere (chapter III) with ease, and 
with profit for the reader. The book would be improved by the addition of a separate 
chapter devoted to the subject of the sub-title. As it is, matters relating to the “im- 
provement of existing buildings” are scattered throughout the book. 

It may seem gratuitous to find fault with such a valuable and needed work as this 
is. But it is necessary to point out several ways in which the book might have achieved 
a better literary quality. One constantly feels, in reading the volume, that the kind of 
discussion is unworthy of the subject and of the high qualities of taste and format which 
mark the work. The author’s approach to his subject is too frequently clothed in the 
language of the pamphleteer or tract-writer, rather than in that of the writer of a 
serious and dispassionate study. The reader finds difficulty in freeing himself from a 
presentation which is partisan and prejudiced, even though he may agree with some or 
many of the points involved. At times the author becomes anecdotal, or gets off his 
subject, as on p. 124. Here he embarks on a description of the ceremonies of lighting 
the altar-candles, in the chapter dealing with the importance and construction of the 
altar. The things which he has to say about kindling the lights are acceptable enough, 
if one wishes to go into them; but there is no reason for their inclusion in this place. 

In spite of the exceptions which the reviewer feels bound to take, the volume is an 
important and useful contribution to the improvement of the character of our churches. 
It will prove valuable to pastors and building committees who seek a work of reference 
dealing with the building and furnishing of the house of God. 

GeEorGE R. SELTZER 


Truth and Life. The Meaning of the Catechism. By O. Fred Nolde. Philadelphia: 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1937. 128 pages. 40 cents 


This book provides a companion volume to the student work-book, Study Helps in 
the Catechism, and the pastor’s handbook, A Guide Book in Catechetical Instruction, 
published five years ago by the same author. Keeping the same arrangement and 
practically the same chapter headings, it has been written to furnish the student with 
a text from which he can draw written data clearly presented as a help to his efforts 
in the work-book. Pastors unfamiliar with or unsympathetic to the experience-centered 
approach in Christian education will find this book makes available for them the latest 
and best materials on the catechism and confirmation instruction, in a form with whose 
use they are entirely familiar, And many pastors who have approved and used con- 
sistently the other two books in their catechetical instruction will welcome this com- 
panion volume, especially if their catechumens are not of the rare group who have 
already been introduced to experience-centered education. 

Factual material in the pastor’s Guide Book has been simplified and expanded into 
a treatment written to be read by the catechumen. Inevitably there is some duplication, 
and familiar charts and lists appear. Among the most important additions are helpful 
word lists, defining words whose theological implications may well be unfamiliar to the 
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pupil, and definite statement and comment on each section of the Small Catechism with 
Bible passages suggested for further study. 

As one who used Nolde’s other two books from the time of their publication, I 
welcome this addition as helping to clarify and intensify his suggested presentation of 
catechetical truths. Before this addition, his course seemed unquestionably the most 
effective in its field; with this companion volume, the course should be seriously con- 
sidered and used at least in part by every pastor in the United Lutheran Church. Pre- 
viously, it could be justly criticized as too difficult for the teaching ability of many 
pastors, and rather incomplete considering the educational habits of most catechumens. 
This book adds value for those who have formerly used Nolde’s course, and vastly 
widens the logical field of its use. 

HERMAN KEITER 


The Way of Life. By G. Luecke. Third edition, revised. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1936. 96 pages. 


This little volume, very suitable for placing in the pocket, contains earnest words 
on serious themes. It seeks to arouse the careless and indifferent to a sense of 
spiritual reality and to strengthen the faith of Christian believers, supplying them with 
arguments against all who assail religion. 

Beginning with such exalted themes as “Is there a God?” and “The Destiny of Man,” 
it arrives a bit lamely at a discussion of the question ““Why you should join the Lutheran 
Church.” This final chapter probably reveals the chief purpose of the book, viz., to 
supply a series of arguments in convenient form which may be left by the minister with 
prospective church members for their unhurried consideration. 

After picking up the usual objections of atheists, and answering them briefly, the 
book discusses the essentials of the Christian faith, The matter is logically arranged 
and clearly stated. 

One might question whether many persons are ever won to the Kingdom by argu- 
ment. The fact, however, that this little book is in its third edition seems to show 
that it has demonstrated its usefulness. 

LutTHer D. REED 


Studies in Life Service. By Amos John Traver. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Pub- 
lication House, 1937. 89 pages. Leader’s Edition. 30 cents. 


Dr. Traver, a former executive secretary of the Luther League of America, is the 
well-qualified writer of this study book for persons over seventeen years of age on the 
principles and practice of choosing one’s life work “in the light of God’s Word and 
the Christian principles derived from it.” As one of the courses in the elective studies 
series for young people’s departments of church schools, it merits wide use. About two- 
thirds of the material are devoted to general treatment, what the author refers to as “broad 
foundations.” The remaining third takes up the specific problem of how to make an 
intelligent, Christian choice of one’s life work, or, at least, to think this specific problem 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Other uses of this study manual come to mind: (a) for pastors who have oppor- 
tunities to counsel with young people on the subject of life work; (b) as a handbook 
for life service secretaries of Luther Leagues; (c) for high school seniors to be used 
as private reading; (d) for leaders of youth in any field. 

Dr. Traver properly approaches the question of life work from the viewpoint of 
life service. Today, more than ever, the criterion for success in any field is service 
rendered. There are to be no drones endured. The author sees no fundamental difference 
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between honorable work in any so-called secular field and purely Christian work; each 
type of work may be looked upon as a way of Christian life service in a true sense. 
Factors that enter into the choice of, and fitness for, full-time service in the church, as 
of ministry or diaconate, are fully treated in a chapter devoted to this subject. Fre- 
quent references to the Christian ministry as a life calling appear throughout the text. 
Chapter II on “Church Ways of Service” will give many young readers a new apprecia- 
tion of the church’s worth in the world and confront them with open doors for service 
as part-time or volunteer workers. 

The thought of full consecration as an outgrowth of a true evangelical faith, and 
with Jesus as the perfect illustration, is presented as the foundation principle underlying 
all acceptable life work. 

Looking at the situation as it actually exists in our business and professional world 
today, we would raise the question as to whether the writer of this splendid little 
volume gives sufficient attention to the unusual problems confronting thousands of youth 
in this field of life work. For many today the whole thought of a long-cherished “life 
work” recedes and their acute problem has become that of securing a job for purposes 
of livelihood. A chapter fitting into this particular situation and appended to this study 
book would have been most instructive. Perhaps the main thesis of this fine little study 
book, that the love of Christ constrains one to make his life count for most in whatever 
circumstances one’s lot is cast, after all meets this particular need of our hour. The 
reader may be the judge of this. 

I. S. Fritz 


The Christian Home. By P. D. Brown. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1937. 95 pages. Leader’s Edition. 30 cents. 


This is one of five texts in the series of elective courses prepared for use with 
young people’s groups, the intention being that members of such groups be over seven- 
teen years of age. While part of a series, it is an independent unit. It comprises twelve 
lessons. 

The aim in the author’s own words may be thus stated: “When the students have 
become thoroughly informed on the subject of Christian home life, have developed their 
ideals in conformity with God’s will, and have persistently endeavored to make these 
ideals real within their own homes, then the aim of this course will have been achieved.” 
Sixteen pages are devoted to “Suggestions for the Leader.” This section presents plans 
for group sessions, worship suggestions, and activity projects. Each chapter contains 
frequent Biblical references, devices to stimulate study and research on the part of the 
student, and a series of topics for group discussion. 

Dr. Brown, a pastor of long experience, writes with an awareness of the forces in 
our world that work against Christian home life, and presents materials of a constructive 
character and well within the understanding and appreciation of the age group in mind. 
Unlike much present day literature on this subject, the Christian Church and personal 
faith in Christ receive the central attention they deserve. The treatment of subjects 
such as underlying causes of divorce, “adjustments in the intimacies of family life,” and 
sex education, as a rule, is general rather than specific. The entire approach throughout 
is practical, devout, straightforward and sane. The constructive note—what a Christian 
home really is, and the good it can accomplish—predominates. 

One visualizes groups of young married people, or of engaged couples, sitting down 
with a sympathetic and wise leader, under church auspices, studying this course with 
fine results. Good will accrue to individuals, to families, to churches, and to communities, 
and the name of the Lord will be exalted. 


I. S. Frirz 
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My Progress. By O. Fred Nolde and Paul J. Hoh. Prepared under the auspices of 
the Parish and Church School Board of the United Lutheran Church. Philadelphia : 
United Lutheran Publication House, 1937. 93 pages. 25 cents. 


The purpose of this text in the elementary series of the Leadership Training Course 
is to present “methods by which leaders may measure their progress and the progress 
of their work.” Other texts of this series have presented guides, this one methods of 
measurement. 

It begins with the teacher or leader, making him ask himself what progress he has 
made, and at the same time points out the values and dangers in this evaluation process. 
Guides and charts are provided for those who wish to test themselves, keeping in mind 
that self-improvement is wanted, using as a goal “the fullness of Christ.” 

The general conditions and equipment in which the leader does his work are to be 
tested for the purpose of improvement. Factors to be considered in measuring these 
are mentioned. ; 

Half of the book is concerned with measuring pupils’ growth in Christian knowledge, 
attitudes, actions, and motives. Various devices are suggested whereby pupils may be 
measured and the teacher may obtain necessary information in order that he may be 
able to serve their spiritual needs more effectively. The teacher may see the general 
achievement of the pupil and wherein he has failed to obtain better results. 

This book is not only a necessary addition to the series for leadership training 
among the conscientious, but also, by being placed in the hands of some leaders and 
teachers who are problems to the pastor, may arouse in them the desire to improve 
their knowledge and methods. The best of modern educational measurement methods 


are used and the definitely Christian note is kept in the foreground. 
CLAUDE E. ScHIcK 


A Guide in the Study of the Apostolic Age. By Edward Hooker Knight. Hartford: 
Press of the Hartford Seminary Foundation, 1936. viii, 83 pages. $1. 


The title indicates the purpose of the book. Instead of giving students information 
directly, the author has placed at their disposal an outline to guide their personal 
investigation. The following subjects represent the scope of treatment: the Primitive 
Church in Jerusalem; the extension of Christianity as Far as Antioch; the Extension 
of Christianity in Asia Minor, Macedonia, and Greece; the Last Years of the Apostle 
Paul; the Closing Period of the Apostolic Age; the Apostolic Age as a Whole. In 
connection with each sub-division of these subjects an analysis of the source material 
is offered and significant topics for investigation, together with specific references, are 
enumerated. 

The suggestions for study are clear and admit of ready use. The course is intended 
for the college level. With some simplification, it could profitably be administered in 


an adult Bible class or in a leadership training school. 
O. F. Noipe 


The Lesson Commentary for Sunday Schools for 1938. Edited by Charles P. Wiles: 
and D. Burt Smith. Philadelphia: United Lutheran Publication House, 1937. 316 


pages. $1.75; $1.40 each in lots of five or more. 


The Lesson Commentary enters upon its seventeenth year with this issue. Its steady 
growth is the best argument for its worth. The enlarged printing of last year was com- 
pletely sold out, and this year promises to surpass all previous seasons. It is gratifying 
to note the sales to pastors and laymen of sister denominations. 
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The Commentary is based upon the Uniform Sunday School Lesson Outlines copy- 
righted by the International Council of Religious Education and used by their per- 
mission. The Bible text used is that of the American Standard Edition of the Revised 
Bible, copyrighted in 1929. It is illustrated with maps and halftones suited to the studies 
outlined. 

While the International Outlines are the basis for this series of lessons, the editors 
have exercised their prerogatives in adapting the lessons to the church year. This has 
been skillfully done without addition or omission by transposing lessons one and two 
with lessons eleven and twelve of the second quarter. By this change the series provides 
an excellent approach to the Easter season. ; 

Other changes are noted. In 1938 each lesson will be treated under the following 
heads: “The Lesson Introduced,’ “The Lesson Interpreted,” “The Lesson Applied.” 
Besides being logical and psychological, this approach lends itself to departmental study 
and to the development of desired outcomes. 

As one would expect the lessons are definitely Scriptural without becoming mere 
studies of content. The treatment grows out of rich experience well calculated to 
meet human needs in these unusually trying times. The first two quarters are devoted 
to a careful study of St. Mark. During July, August, and September a study is made 
of the Messages of Israel’s Early Leaders. One cannot fail to pause and learn from 
the struggles of these early heroes how tenderly and effectively God does help those 
who through the ages have learned to lean upon Him. 

The fourth quarter deals with the Ten Commandments and the Teaching of Jesus. 
What could be more fitting for the times? The topics are aptly worded, challenging us 
in modern terms to a consideration of the fundamental problems of the race. In the 
light of Jesus’ teaching the old laws bristle with a new and positive significance that 
commands attention. And who knows to what extent these timely topics may go in 
suggesting a solution to many of our industrial, economic, and social problems? 

As in former years Dr. Paul I. Morentz has been drafted into service in the prepara- 
tion of the Commentary. From his pen we will have “The Lesson Interpreted” through- 
out the year. Because of his outstanding familiarity with Old Testament problems he 
has been made responsible for the entire series of lessons in the fourth quarter. A 
careful study of them will justify the assignment. The whole volume is well written, 
suggestive, authoritative, helpful. We commend its use not only in the church school, 
but also in the homes of our people. 


M. Hapwin FiscHer 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons for 1938. New York: Macmillan, 1937. 370 pages. 
$135, 


This series of practical expositions of the International Sunday School Lessons is 
so favorably known and has become so popular that no extended word of commenda- 
tion is necessary. The significant feature of this particular series is that there was an 
interruption in its preparation occasioned by the death of Dr. Snowden last December 
(1936), necessitating the appointment of a successor to complete the work. The work 
of completing the lessons and editing Dr. Snowden’s unfinished manuscript fell to Dr. 
Earl Leroy Douglass. No break appears in the continuity of form or attitude of 
approach. For this evangelical Christians will be sincerely grateful. 


E. E. FiscHer 
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When Death Speaks. By H. Reed Shepfer. Burlington: The Lutheran Literary Board, 
1937. 103 pages. $1.00. 


This book, attractively bound in purple with gold lettering, contains ten funeral 
messages. They expose the Scripture’s message and spirit relative to death and life 
beyond. The author, himself having had a little daughter of nine years depart to the 
“better land,” puts the truth of Scripture and all the sympathy of a father into his 
discourses. Aware that many pastors do not make funeral addresses, Rev. Shepfer, by 
his own splendid advice and example urges them to the opportunity of offering Christian 
truth and comfort at a time when hearts are tender and receptive. 

The book takes its name from the first address, “When Death Speaks.” The other 
nine chapters are as follows: “How Jesus Faced Death,” “What is Death?” “When 
Jesus Speaks of Death,’ “Our Hope of Immortality,’ “When Shadows Fall,” “Faith 
which Waits,’ “Adventuring with God,” “At Eventide there shall be Light” and 
“Recognition in Heaven.” 

The messages are both illuminating and comforting. The discourses include almost 
every phase of death and future life from a Christian’s point of view. Each meditation 
is broken now and again by the music of some poetic voice adding sweetness to its 
sympathy. Here amidst clouds of sorrow one is made to feel the gladness of innumer- 
able friendly voices as scripture, message and poem are beautifully and lovingly woven 
into a garment of praise. 

One can well afford to read these addresses for his own edification, and for a 
minister they offer a challenge to the presentation of brief, sunlit Christian messages 
to those sadly lonesome under the shadow of loved ones departed. 

C. P. Swank 


. 


Thy Word Hath Quickened Me; a Handbook for Pastors in the Sickroom. Compiled! 
under the auspices of the pastors of the North Nebraska District of the Missouri 
Synod by P. E. Kretzmann. Scribner, Nebraska: Printery of St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church, 1936. 150 pages with a supplement of 34 pages. 


This is a book of meditations and forms for use in pastoral work among the sick 
and those afflicted with spiritual depression and doubt. It has been compiled from 
recognized Office books and from the writings of Luther, Walther, Abbetmeyer, Bezzel, 
Armknecht, Hardeland, Vinet, Berkenmeyer, Vorwerk, Cameron, etc. The first section 
contains short devotions and meditations, each developed from a text and concluding 
with a brief prayer of intimate personal character. Then follows a series of well 
classified Bible passages selected for beauty or comfort and appropriate for devotional 
use. Following this are prayers for the sick. These are well arranged to meet various 
situations, including unusual types of illness. Many are well adapted for personal use 
by the patient. These are followed by a selection of hymns. Prayers for the dying 
and forms for consecration of the dying are given, as well as forms for Communion of 
the sick, emergency Baptisms, Marriage, Burial, etc., and prayers for church societies 
and organizations of all kinds. A supplement contains meditations, hymns, and prayers 
in German. 

The material in the book is admirably selected and in excellent form. It should 
be of great assistance, particularly to inexperienced pastors confronted by unusual or 
difficult situations. Its rich spiritual consolations should make it an equally useful 
manual for the personal use of shut-ins and all who are ill or discouraged. 

LutTHer D. REED 
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On Growing Old Gracefully. By Charles Courtenay. New York: Macmillan, 1936. 
x, 235 pages. $2. 


A delightful book, broad in its sympathies and penetrating in its understanding 
of the pitfalls and opportunities of maturing life. Charles Courtenay, formerly vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Tunbridge Wells, introduces his work by saying: “This book has come 
as a surprise to me. I never spun a web to catch it. Nor did I cast a fly to entice it. 
It just came. So before I knew where I was a book lay on my hands, an alarming 
prospect for an old fellow of eighty-seven and half-blind! . .. . However, here is the 
book, and the aging and the old to whom it is addressed must make what they can of it. 
This is a friendly bid to collect them together, to comfort their old minds and hearts, and 
to introduce them to good company. . . . So, aged and old ones, let us gather around 
the Table of Life and drink a hearty toast to the freedom and happiness of all old 
folks, and especially to their success in the difficult process of growing old gracefully.” 

Many and varied are the stimulating suggestions he offers. In an easy and happy 
style, he takes up Protective Defences, Duties of Old Age, Relationships, Temptation, 
Problems, Storm Clouds in the West, Prospects of Old Age. The frankness of treat- 
ment can be seen in the kinds of temptations he discusses: old age is tempted to suspicions, 
prejudice, infallibility, idle regrets, to be a little difficult, to be afraid, to say what they 
think, to untidiness, to be fussy, to cantankerousness, to vanity, to impatience, to inter- 
fere, to give up and give in. Revealing indeed is his consideration of Old Age Problems— 
the tether, the shelf, filling up the time, isolation, mixing ages and generations, new friend- 
ships, the leaden hours, old-age troubles, the clashings, handling old folks. His religious 
insight lends a wholesome and courageous tone to the suggestions he offers. The 
concluding words are but a summation of the note which pervades the entire book: 
“What a glorious prospect for the aged and the aging! It is good to be content. It is 
better to be joyous. It is best of all to be at peace in Jesus our Lord. Thank God, 
it is for us all—Peace at the last.” 

Mr. Courtenay’s work will prove a joy and a delight to men and women well 
advanced in years. It will also awaken in those of a younger generation feelings of 
sympathy and respect for the “aging and the old ones.” In more senses than one, his 
dedication is apt: “To all my friends everywhere: To the aged—who know that they are 
old; To the aging—who only suspect it; To the young—who never think of it.” 

O. F. Nope 


The Challenge of a New Day. Sixty-five Outlines on the Epistles of the Ancient Church. 
By R. E. Golladay. Columbus, Ohio: Lutheran Book Concern, 1937. 356 pages. 
$1.75. 


Phillips Brooks once called preaching “truth through personality.” In this book 
from the facile sermonic pen of Dr. Golladay one finds objective truths in full outline 
form that can be utilized for their thought content by a preacher without violating the 
definition of preaching given above. However, there is an impression produced that 
the very fullness of the outlines is their weakness or danger for preachers harried by 
parish details and prone to accept fulsome aids in sermonizing. The outlines do reveal 
the heart of these Epistles of the ancient church and do bring to us another fruitful 
series of studies in addition to the other series from this writer. 

However, one misses a provocative note that might challenge to further thinking. 
In the Epistles of the first of the Trinity lessons, for example, the general subject is 
said to be “The Christian in the World.” The cross, the crown, and the admonition to 
be on the alert are given as subdivisions in a fine, evangelistic approach. Yet, richer 
aid to preachers and stimulating leads to further thinking could be added by such ques- 
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tions as: “What different sorts of experience today sorely try the faith of Christians, 
making it difficult for them to remain loyal? What holds some of them true through 
such days of trial?” “What examples can you give of people today who suffer 
financial loss, social ostracism, injustice, or insult because of their loyalty to their 
religious convictions? When do you approve of this? When do you consider it 
unnecessary religious fanaticism?” ‘Will the thoroughgoing applications of the ideals 
of Jesus to present-day life necessarily bring opposition and danger to those who attempt 
the experiment?” “What advantages has the Christian over the non-religious person 
who meets trials and persecutions with stoical courage?” Here are challenges of the 
new day, too. 

Perhaps I assume too much in a review. Let me say that the preacher will benefit 
in the use of this exceedingly helpful book. It will aid, too, in keeping him true to the 
Gospel, evangelical, and Christ-centered in his preaching. Probably this is after all our 
greatest need and our absolute responsibility as Christian pulpiteers. 

Henry CoRNEHLSEN, JR. 


Say Thou Art Mine. By Paul Y. Livingston. New York: Fleming H. Revell, 1937. 
128 pages. $1.25. 


This volume contains sixteen sermons on free texts. There are some good thoughts, 
especially some comforting and encouraging thoughts. Herein will be found the book’s 
value. Unfortunately the sermons are written in a rather structureless, rambly, and 
at times sensational style. The living Christ is called “the world’s most exalted Radio 
Celebrity ;” rejection of Christ is compared with the fate of rattlesnakes: “Rattlesnakes 
are canned for food. Their skins are used for neckties, buckles, buttons, and jewelry. To 
refuse Jesus to be your Redeemer will be worse for you than what happens to the 
rattlesnakes.” The sermons are chock-full of this sort of thing. For those whose tastes 
run along such lines the sermons may prove attractive. 

Pau. J. Hon 


The Creed of Jesus: a Study of the Pearl of Prayers. By J. George Dorn. Burlington, 
Iowa: Lutheran Literary Board, 1937. 111 pages. $1. 


The title of this book is not misleading if one can consider the Lord’s Prayer in 
the light of a creed. This is a collection of thirteen sermons on prayer, its need, and 
its meaning, based on the model prayer of Jesus. They are really dissertations pre- 
pared for a particular congregation and attempting to combine catechetical with devo- 
tional elements in a type of preaching which certainly has its place. The author 
presents the various petitions of the Lord’s Prayer in a sincerely helpful manner that 
is practical and clear. Many laymen might read the book with profit. 

Donan F. Irvin 


The Old Gospel for New Times, Vol. II. By Dallas C. Baer. Burlington, Iowa: 
Lutheran Literary Board, 1937. 242 pages. $2.25. 


The cordial reception which was accorded the first volume of sermons by the author 
encouraged him to complete the series with a second volume bearing the same title and 
carrying through his scheme to the end of the Church Year. This volume contains 
sermons on the Gospel lessons from Pentecost to the end of the Trinity Season. The 
inclusion of two additional sermons, one for the Festival of the Reformation and one 
for Thanksgiving Day, adds value to the book and will be appreciated by its readers. 

As in the first volume, so here the sermons are of an expository type, interspersed 
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with apt illustrations and frequently applied practically to the needs of our present- 
day life. There is no straining after originality of thought or uniqueness of expression. 
The author seems intent on only one thing, and that is that the truth of God’s Word 
be brought to bear effectively upon the consciences of the listening congregation. The 
book is dedicated “to expository preachers everywhere, who preach the Word rather 
than seek to entertain, who aim to instruct rather than seek popularity, who forget 
themselves in their effort to exalt Christ.’ This purpose the author has fully realized 
in the type of sermon which is here presented to the public. 
E. E. FIiscHER 


Lutheran Annual, 1938. Edited by E. Eckhardt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 
1937. 184 pages. 15 cents. 


Amertkanischer Kalender fiir deutsche Lutheraner auf das Jahr 1938. Edited by E. 
Eckhardt. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1937. 184 pages. 15 cents. 


In addition to lists of officers, institutions, congregations, pastors, and teachers in 
_the Synodical Conference, brief articles are included in these year books for the 
edification of the reader. One of these, by Professor W. G. Polack, is more extensive 
and gives a good account of the Saxon immigration one hundred years ago (1838). 
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It covers the entire New Testament, book by book, chapter by chapter, care- 
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Nine introductory essays deal with the New Testament world—times, nations, 
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